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GARDENS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 


ROUND _ San 
Francisco Bay 

<i. People may “ ex- 

7 ee ‘pect much rain 
we..°. about thistime,” 
as the almanacs 
would say, but 
they do not near- 
ly always get it. 
The holidays 
may come in 
with a regular 
southeaster, that 
beats the linger- 
ing flowers, 
> drenched and 
wind-blown, into the sodden ground ; 
or it may be with lowering and drizzly 
days, in whose warm moisture the 
tender green that the first rains have 
brought out over the landscape deep- 
ens fast; or it may be with the infre- 
quent ‘cold spell,” where a little back 
trom the Bay thin films of ice gather 
over the wayside puddles, and white 
frost lingers all day in shaded nooks. 
But what the people in the Bay 
counties look for as real Christmas 
weather is sunshine after showers. 
Then the rainclouds go flying to north 
and east, lingering in great snowy piles 
on the horizon, while the sky overhead 
has the tender blue of the turquoise. 
Floods of brilliant sunshine soon dry 
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the sidewalks, and well-dressed women 
appear again; while the umbrella man 
regretfully gathers up his stock, his oc- 
cupation gone with the southerly wind 
that brought the rain. 

Halcyon days are those that follow 
the heavy rains. The earth basks in 
the soft, warm fire of a sun lowin the 
south, yet strong enough sometimes to 
call out the first willow tassels of the 
new year before the old year is past, 
and to keep the last eschscholtzias lin- 
gering, the rearguard of summer’s army. 
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These late eschscholtzias, small, and 
yellow, and shallow-cupped, are like an- 
other flower than the great, deep orange 
one of the earlier year. Larks sing in 
the green fields, and from every eleva- 
tion onecatches lovely glimpses of blue 
bay, encircling hills, and rugged islands. 
In the crystal, clean, rain-washed air the 
cafions in the mountain slopes and the 
redwoods on distant ranges are revealed. 
Outdoor life is a joy, and the winter 
gardens return to a new summer, and 
anticipate the coming spring, all at once. 

In any season plants that in colder cli- 
mates must be carefully nursed through 
winter, and remain always delicate and 
small, here scarcely experience a check 
the year round, and grow with but the 
slightest care to rampant floral giants 
that must have half their vigorous bulk 
ruthlessly cut back once or twice a year. 
On the San Francisco peninsula, and 
the immediately opposite coast, owing 
to the sea air, frosts are seldom heavy 
enough to do more damage than blacken 
the tops of the heliotropes, or cut down 
a few annuals. Farther up and down 
the Bay neither heliotropes nor gerani- 
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ums will go through an ordinary win- 
ter ; the roots are never killed, but the 
tops generally die down. In the city, 
though chary of flowers, hardy gera- 
niumsand most biennials are unharmed. 

Compared with the prodigal wealth of 
the earlier months, the garden at Christ- 
mas is rather melancholy, so many of 
the blossoms are only pale ghosts of de- 
parted splendor. Most of the roses are 
resting, though the Lamarque shows a 
few snowy blossoms among its dark- 
green, glossy leaves, on southern or 
eastern walls ; and the ever-faithful Sa- 
frano has creamy yellow buds on the old 
stems, beside its new growth of strong 
red shoots. Some varieties of the canna 
may be found still in bloom. Many of 
the summer carnations linger, and chrys- 
anthemums are still full of bloom,— old- 
fashioned garden chrysanthemums, in 
profuse clusters ; wallflowers, too, bloom 
cheerfully these bright, sunny days; and 
meanwhile, with a happy disregard of 
seasons, the first flowers of spring are 
here : violets are in their prime, and the 
earliest narcissus, the fragile-looking, 
snowy one, called the “ paper-white,” 
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FLOWER SELLERS AT LOTTA’'S FOUNTAIN. 
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GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


has for weeks been abundant, and sever- 
al other varieties are following it. The 
English daffodil is forming buds, and 
may be in golden bloom, if the season is 
a forward one, before the end of January. 

At all times of year San Francisco, 
though destitute of the beautiful tree- 
shaded streets that other cities cherish, 
and that it might so easily have, has 
many charming bits of greenery and 
bloom within its bounds. A westward 
trip on almost any of the cable roads 
will reveal many pretty gardens, espe- 
cially where the hilly streets, with their 
steep slopes and different grading of 
street and house lots, give chances for 


picturesque terraces and sloping lawns. 
The usual concrete walls or bulkheads 
that bound these slopes look bare with- 
out creepers, while the customary close- 
clipped cypress hedges make good back- 
grounds. Some are topped and filled 
with geraniums or nasturtiums, and 
hedges of geraniums six feet high are 
common, though at this season they 
have lost the brilliant scarlet of sum- 
mer. Most of the well-kept plats show 
a sameness of trim lawn and rose trees ; 
yet here and there is a tangle of confu- 
sion and color that would delight an 
artist and drive a gardener distracted. 
In the sunny corners are heliotropes 
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PEPPER 


ten feet high; on some of them a few 
clusters of rich dark purple remain of 
the profusion seen a month earlier, 
while on others the pale lavender blos- 
soms stand the weather better. Here 
are windows framed in the fern-like 
foliage of an Australian creeper, the 
Clianthus, with its branches of strange 
red flowers. A row of callas is in stal- 
wart bloom next door, while chrysan- 
themums, yellow, brown, and garnet, 
nod their gay heads at the corner. Just 
beyond, a camelia, taller than most of us, 
and laden with countless waxen scarlet 
flowers, has the place of honor. 
Marguerites are universal and might 
be called the people’s flower, appearing 
as they do in straggling, unkempt tan- 
gles of yellow and white in the hum- 
blest door-yard, or trimmed to close 
hedges of gold or snow in the avenue 
gardens. If they are left to themselves 
they will be exhausted by Christmas 
time, and blacken and wither, butby cut- 
ting back they can be had in profusion 
at any season. This so-called “ marguer- 
ite”’ is really no daisy, but a pyrethrum, 
—a low bush-plant with perennial stem, 


and flower almost exactly like the East- 
ern field daisy. Its ability to bear flow- 
ers seems inexhaustible. The bush con- 
sists chiefly of flowers and flower-stems, 
leaves taking an altogether subordinate 
place. 

Fuchsias attain a great size, and rival 
those of England in beauty and variety. 
They thrive best against northern walls. 
They are not in general favor, and are 
considered old-fashioned and weedy. 
The old fuchsia trees become very 
woody and scrawny. 

The difference between gardens with 
a warm southern exposure and those 
across the street is very marked in win- 
ter. Few flowers are seen in the cold, 
damp gardens tacing north ; while op- 
posite them are larger and more vigor- 
orous plants, often gay with flowers. 
And we, too, learn to take the sunny 
side of the street, and to plan our houses 
with all the south and east windows pos- 
sible: for the winter climate of Califor- 
nia in the sun is a totally different one 
from that which prevails in the shade. 

The close-cut lawns whose vivid green 
scarcely changes the year round form 
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admirable settings for palms 
and other exotics, and in the 
older gardens fine specimens 
are frequent. The fan and 
date palms are usually young, 
and lack the stately height of \ 

the older ones in the southern \ 
counties ; but their flourishing 
leaves show vigorous life, and 
lend the landscape a_ semi- 
tropical air, that is heightened 
by the tall sword palms con- 
spicuous everywhere. This 
variety holds its own bravely 
against the sea-breezes and is 
a great favorite ; Rincon Hill, 
the Mission, and _ Pacific 
Heights, show many old and 


well-grown trees. Australian 
tree-ferns sway their long 


fronds here and there, and 


broad-leaved bananas flourish in south- 
ern exposures. There, too, are mag- 
nolias, pyramids twenty feet high or 
more of glossy, dark leaves, starred 
with snowy cones of sweetness. 
Century plants and yuccas thrust out 
their straight, stiff leaves, the century 
plant now and then bearing its great, 
unbeautiful flower stem, for this rarely 
blooming veteran has no choice of sea- 
sons of the year. The yucca will not 
send up its glorious pillar of bloom for 
some time yet. In striking contrast to 
these rigid plants, graceful pepper trees 
fling theirdelicate sprays of yellow green 
foliage on the air. Sometimes the whole 
tree is strung with chains of pink or 
red, the ripe berry-clusters ; just beside 
it another is covered as thickly with 
berries, and another with the 
small, yellowish flowers, for the pepper 
discriminates no times of blossom and 


creen 
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PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS. 


of seed. In suburban gardens, the more 
as one gets back from the Golden Gate 
and the ocean climate into the Bay 
climate, many superb specimens of this 
beautiful evergreen tree are seen. Curi- 
ous Norfolk Island pines, each year’s 
foliage one circle of raying branches, 
are plenty, and even the dark Monterey 
cypress and the eucalyptus have a cer- 
tain charm of their own. 

Landscape gardening on the bold 
scale carried out at Golden Gate Park 
presents most beautiful effects, every 
turn of drive or walk giving new and 
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charming vistas. Islands of foliage, 
formed by tall, well-grown pines or 
eucalyptus trees rising from thickets of 
feathery acacia are set in emerald seas 
of lawn, and clumps of shrubbery or 
fine single specimens of picturesque 
evergreens attract all tree-lovers. <A 
magnificent view of the whole Park is 
seen from the top landing of a series of 
steps descending from the north drive. 
Bordering the steps are sword-palms, 
century plants, and cacti. Some gor- 
geous scrolls in “ ribbon-gardening ” are 
in Conservatory Valley, the elaborate 
pattern in red and yellow foliage plants 
outlined against a bed of green moss. 
The original scrubby oaks hung with 
festoons of passion-flower, the rustic 
summer-houses embowered in creepers, 
the snowy plumes of pampas grass toss- 
ing above velvet lawns where peacocks 
trail their lustrous plumage, are attract- 
ive still, and only the yellowed and fall- 
ing foliage of maple and lime trees re- 
mind one that it is midwinter. At the 
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lakelet the great willow still tosses its 
fountains of green, though the birches 
and beeches are leafless, and the wood- 
bine on the bridge has lost most of its 
scarlet leaves. Deciduous trees lose 
their leaves in November if the season is 
advanced ; but if not beaten by storms, 
in a late season the foliage clings on 
thinly and insecurely till late December. 

In the Park, as in the gardens, a good 
many flowers are in bloom outside the 
conservatory ; and the managers of Mid- 
winter Fair plan to increase this display 
of outdoor bloom, and make it a finer 
one than has ever been shown. As 
December, the most nearly flowerless 
month of the year, will be past when the 
Fair opens, and in a month or two the 
full tide of spring flowers will have set 
in, there should be little difficulty in 
carrying out the plan. 

California would bea florist’s paradise, 
— where ordinary “cold houses” serve 
for roses and most other plants all win- 
ter, and only a little heat is needed for 
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orchids,— if prices did not go down with 
expenses. Their windows, and in some 
places their street-corner displays, are 
among the prettiest spots in the Bay 
cities. Among the cut flowers in these 
windows roses always hold the first place, 
and of these La France reigns supreme 
for its exquisite peach-blossom pink and 


him, for people refuse to buy the slightly 
withered stock. Some of it is “worked 
off” on the streets or made up into cheap 
designs. 

The lily of the valley has been for 
some time the favorite holiday flower, 
and fills whole windows and counters, 
but this is grown under shelter. Of out- 
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A SUBURBAN GARDEN, 


delicious perfume,— the sweetest of all 
roses. But the loose bunches of long- 
stemmed beauties of all varieties in the 
window are a charming picture, the half- 
opened buds of cherry-red or lemon- 
yellow next to velvety dark red, almost 
black, full-blown blossoms; while pale 
pink or rosy blush, snowy white or in- 
tense crimson, all choice varieties, make 
selection a difficult though pleasant 
occupation. For yesterday’s roses the 
practical florist has neither sentiment 
noruse. They are almost a dead loss to 


door flowers, white Roman hyacinths 
and carnations are abundant in the flor- 
ist’s stock, and there are still plenty of 
the great florist’s chrysanthemums,— 
mammoth editions of the old-fashioned 
garden flower, without its profuse and 
graceful clusters of bud and bloom, but 
with more magnificent form and color, 
as wellas size. Violets, though they are 
with us the year round, are just now on 
the top wave of popularity. The dark 
purple Russian violets are the sweetest 
of all, and though light double and pure 








white ones are to be had, every third 
pretty girl one meets has a bunch of the 
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the crossings they lend an Italian air to 
the city, and the flowers are so lovely 


dark ones nestling into her furs, while and so cheap that strangers linger in 
their delightful perfume lingers as she admiration. A knot of violets for adime 
passes. In the open garden-borders in December is a good investment. 

these violets rear their dainty heads the A very attractive display of cut flow- 
year round, responding to the first rains ers is always to be seen at the Woman's 
with a generous crop of blossoms and Exchange, all cultivated by the women 
only shy in dry, cold weather. who are contributors of the Exchange, 

The flower-sellers who make the San —women of limited means, for whose 
Francisco streets gay with their pictur- benefit this institution, like the similar 
esque baskets, find violets the best sell- ones in other cities, is kept up. Some 
ing of all their stock. Clustering round idea of the extent to the sales may be 
had from the total receipts of this de- 
partment for 1893, which were $5,656.25. 
Their “ yesterday’s flowers,” instead of 
being sold at half price, are donated to 
the hospitals and churches. 

It has happened two or three times 
in the thirty years of the American oc- 
cupation of California, that a real holi- 
day surprise has come in the form of a 
snow-fall. One of these was the day in 
“boom-time,” when an excursion train 
of Eastern people was brought up from 
Los Angeles to refute the tale that in 
winter “the snow lies in the streets of 
Oakland,” —and by a huge practical 
joke of Nature’s found the snow there, 
sure enough. New Year’s Day of 1883 
was made memorable by asimilar snow- 
fall of two or three inches. The palms 
and flowering vines looked strangely 
* bewildered by their unusual burden, 
while in the down-town streets a huge 
carnival of fun was held all day with 
this unexpected supply of cozfetzz. 

For a week before the holidays great 
loads of young redwoods are brought to 
































A CENTURY PLANT. 
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the Bay cities for Christmas trees. Piled 
high in every alley or nook possible, 
their spicy breath, in all its wild mount- 
ain sweetness, proclaims that the holi- 
day season is with us again. The win- 
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dows are full of wreaths, the boys offer 
bunches of the red photinia berries with 
their dark green leaves to the gay 
crowd that surges by under the blue 


sky and dazzling sunshine. 
Ella M. Sexton. 
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IN PROPOSING a reform it is not enough 
to show that the end intended is in it- 
self a good.. It must also appear that 
its cost, in the possible loss or lessening 
of another good be not incommensurate. 
It were, for instance, a great present 
good to reform our national habits of 
personal extravagance, indicative of that 
luxurious self-indulgence which, with 
the avarice it breeds, Livy declared to 
be “the ruin of every great state.” But 
in view of the cost of that good in sac- 
rifice of remoter, subtler, but greater 
good, we have finally disavowed all pri- 
marily sumptuary legislation. 

Now the liberty of the press is a good 
of so important kind, so conservative of 
other and more sacred liberties, that any 
proposal to restrict it must show some- 
thing more than a good reason. It must 
show reason better than that which 
always exists for the unrestricted free- 
dom of public utterance. And _ this 
seems to be, in measure, true, whether 
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the proposed restriction be one of law 
or the more effective one of concerted 
public sentiment, as in the case of the 
present agitation for a purer press. 

Such better reasons, warranting such 
restrictions upon the liberty of public 
utterance, admittedly exist. Such are 
recognized in our laws of civil and 
criminal libel, and in those against im- 
pure or seditious utterances. 

And if we may, without injustice or 
impolicy, limit, by law or public senti- 
ment, the freedom of the literary func- 
tion of the press,— by which is intended 
both the function of “reporting” the 
news and the “editorial” functions of 
all sorts,— we may with greater reason 
impose restrictive law and sentiment 
upon its advertising function. An an- 
alogous distinction is that made by the 
Federal Constitution between the per- 
sons and the properties of Members of 
Congress, in granting to the former cer- 
tain especial immunities from legal pro- 
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cess, while granting no such immunity 
to the latter. The literary function of 
a public print may be said to be its per- 
sonality, and to be accorded something 
of the liberty of speech and action 
granted to Members of Congress, and 
for similar reasons of public policy. The 
advertising columns, however, are but 
little related to such policy, and are 
hardly to be differentiated from any 
other marketable property. There would 
seem to be an equal right to put what a 
publisher has to sell —his advertising 
columns — under restrictions similar to 
those put upon what a druggist has to 
sell. And this for the same general 
reason, namely, that the commodities of 
both are easily and commonly put to 
immoral and criminal uses. Certainly, 
no immunity can be claimed for the ad- 
vertising column because it is locked in 
the same chase with the editorial mat- 
ter. We cannot accord any rights of 
sanctuary to that iron frame. 

And if we grant the right to hold the 
advertising column to especial exactions 
of law and of morals, recent disclosures 
have made the obligation to exercise 
that right highly and pitifully impera- 
tive. To affect ignorance of such dis- 
closures, or of the far greater mass of 
evils undisclosed, but plainly inferable 
and infinitely sad, were prudery and 
worse. He is not guiltless who is un- 
concerned about that which so fatefully 
concerns the peace and innocence of the 
‘‘weaker brother,” and these and the 
very life of that most defenseless mem- 
ber of society,— most assailed by base 
design, and least pitied by social charity, 
— the “weaker sister.” The attention 
to these things the writer has needed to 
give has been as painful as many other 
duties are. But does Mercy call us to 
sacrifice peace of body for the erring and 
defenseless, and not also peace of mind ? 
I think ‘it were better to fall into sin 
through a love that dares, than to hold 
one’s heart coldly pure. But dismissing 
this as a needless venture, there remains 
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a measure of wholly safe and salutary 
interest in this matter. 

That the evils intimated are of a mag- 
nitude to deserve attention, is assured 
to us by the competent judgment of Mr. 
Crowley, the efficient Chief of Police of 
San Francisco, in which city the pres- 
ent movement for a purer press had its 
initiative. There is also the evidence of 
the advertising page itself. 

Of the entire space of the morning 
papers of San Francisco on the day this 
article was begun, over 43 per cent was 
filled with advertising matter. Of this 
the considerably greater space (466 of 
the 755 inches of length) was. occupied 
by “display” advertisements. But far 
the larger number of advertisements 
were of that sort technically called, from 
their arrangement, “ classified.” These 
are the Wants, Personals, and similar 
brief advertisements. Of these there 
were about a thousand in each paper. 
Witb the display advertisements fault 
could be found as to nicety of taste 
and veracity, but there is little of defi- 
nite moral fault except in the advertise. 
ment appearing in all these papers of a 
notorious lottery. By a petty trick of 
words only does this avoid criminal lia- 
bility on the part of the publishers. A 
like evasion of the law for a mercenary 
consideration by any other public func- 
tionary would be likely to elicit trench- 
ant lay sermons in the editorial columns 
of these same journals. And this is said 
not wholly cynically, but hopefully. For 
in the editorial page we seem to feel the 
free beating of a human heart, if else- 
where the corporate form seem to have 
no pulse of it. It is to that personal 
heart and conscience that our hope for 
a cleansing of the stained, the righting 
of the wrongs we deplore, turns with 
almost its only strong confidence. We 
must entreat rather than menace. 

But the really grave problem of pub- 
lic advertisement is that presented by 
the classified columns. In these a thou- 
sand advertisers in each morning paper 
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seek to reach and influence a number of 
thousands of readers. It is easy to be 
misled as to the amount of such in- 
fluence by the apparent obscurity of 
these announcements, and by the fact 
that the number of their readers must 
be relatively small. The very reason 
for their unobtrusiveness is, that they 
do not need to seek the eye of the de- 
sired readers, but are sought by them. 
And those who do read them, do so in 
general for direction in immediate, and 
often most critical, matters of conduct. 
Many of the eyes that scan these unpre- 
tentious columns each morning must be 
very eager, even though often dim with 
night-watches over half-fed children or 
a violated conscience. In general, the 
purposes intended are wholly legitimate. 
The public service rendered by these 
pages is very great. ‘They are town- 
criers with a thousand tongues, doing 
their work more efficiently and less ex- 
pensively than those with two legs and 
one tongue could possibly do it. Prob- 
ably even their moral uses are not in- 
considerable. Very conceivably many 
a despairing girl has turned, at the very 
edge of moral ruin, to a place of honest 
toil opened by them. Similarly, many 
a tempted man must have found again 
a useful place in society. Through the 
Personal column there must come some 
reconciliations, and some who are lost 
be found. Discouraged tradesmen must 
often have found brighter business open- 
ings, with which have come the bright- 
ening of dull eyes and of shadowed 
hearths. 

But, partly intermingled with these 
legitimate advertisements, and _ partly 
segregated in columns that nothing 
good would think of entering, are public 
announcements of those whose inten- 
tion is fraudulent, immoral, or criminal. 
These are of three classes. There are, 


first, those whose wrong intention is 
concealed. These include the basely 
fraudulent offers of Business Oppor- 
tunities, 


Of this class are also the 
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fraudulent offers of situations. In the 
case of such offers to men, the intention 
is to defraud them of their money by 
requiring a “deposit,” which, with many 
other deposits, enables the pretending 
employer to leave town witha well-lined 
purse. In the case of such offers of 
employment to girls and women, the in- 
tention may be of the same kind, but is 
often darker,—is, indeed, the darkest a 
human heart can harbor. Mrs. Edholm, 
Press Reporter of the World’s W. C. T. 
U., states that “hundreds of girls are 
snared by agents who place false adver- 
tisements of work in the daily papers.” 
But for all such advertisements a pub- 
lisher may justly claim to be irrespon- 
sible. As to remedies, nothing more 
may be practicable than the insertion, 
perhaps by the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, of notices of warning in 
these columns. As, for instance, there 
might be a standing notice in the col- 
umn of Female Help Wants, reading :— 

Caution! Those answering advertisements in 
this column are cautioned to use care in trusting 
strangers. Young girls should always be accompan- 
ied by older friends. 

If this saved one young heart, the cost 
of it were put to large usury. It would 
certainly seem that the advertising page 
is unwisely neglected as an agency in 
combating the evils it is the effective 
instrument of. In this the children of 
this world are wiser than the children 
of light. 

A second class of fraudulent adver- 
tisers are those whose business is, un- 
doubtedly, one of imposture, and yet 
such that publishers can hardly be 
asked to exclude them. These are the 
practicers of Clairvoyancy, Astrology, 
et hoc genus ome, lingering mist-shreds 
of the fogs of the dark ages, which 
will make old files of our nineteenth- 
century journals quaintly interesting 
some time. 

The third class is of chief concern to 
us. They are the advertisements of 
those whose intentions are immoral or 
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criminal, and are so known to be. In 
the insertion of these a publisher as- 
sumes a very plain and grave responsi- 
bility. He can in no way avoid moral 
complicity in the crimes to the commis- 
sion of which he thus knowingly and for 
a price lends his aid. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to see how he can escape legal 
indictment, under, in particular, section 
317 of the California Criminal Code, and 
in general, under section 30,— the moral 
indictment seems indisputable. 

The most that can be admitted in de- 
fense or extenuation of the letting of 
one’s literary property for illegal pur- 
poses is, that the task of assorting prof- 
fered advertisements is one of difficulty 
and delicacy. Yet this is only to admit 
what is much more true of the problems 
fronting others besides the publishers, 
notably alawyer. Neither the lawyer nor 
the publisher can avoid being sometimes 
a party toa wrong. Both meet vexing 
personal and pecuniary questions. To 
do the right costs both not a little. Yet 
the lawyer who for this reason would 
lend himself to any wrong sought to be 
furthered by him would be indefensible. 
To use the analogy further: If a client 
seeking the aid of the lawyer in a known 
criminal act chooses to use ambiguous 
language in their dealings, while yet 
the lawyer has knowledge or reasonable 
assurance of which of the double mean- 
ings is intended, the latter can by no 
means escape full responsibility for his 
complicity. Surely this is, in intellect- 
ual and moral honesty, indubitably true. 
It is the intended sense of words, if 
that be known by both parties, that is 
morally and equally binding upon both. 


The Advertising Page. 
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All this must be said frankly and in 
sistently, and yet with considerate char- 
ity. One with the acutest sense of the 
wrong of complicity in slavery may yet 
acknowledge that there have been those 
accessory to that wrong the latchet of 
whose shoe he were unworthy to un- 
loose. 

So let it be said again that we carry 
our appeal beyond the counting room, 
beyond the editorial room, to the homes 
and human hearts of the personalities 
within these legally impersonal bodies 
corporate. We plead tothe honest hu- 
man sense of right, to the chivalrous 
scorn of being, for hire, a party to the 
betrayal of the weak and unlearned. 

“ Evil is, indeed, wrought by want of 
thought as well as by want of heart.” 
But are not these evils great and pitiful 
enough to arouse the thought of those 
who share in their causation, and to 
touch and wound the heart through all 
the textures of pretense and evasion? 
Men of the Press, do not await the men- 
ace of human law or of the public pat- 
ronage ;as men look, as you daily bid us 
do, at the innocent victims of fraud,— 
at the victims, though not innocent, of 
temptation ; look with open eye and soul 
upon the pale forms of those unholy 
matres dolorose who lie upon the slabs 
of the morgue,— as the law says “ mur- 
dered” ;—look upon these, and then 
lift your own souls above venal usage, 
and bear it ‘as something of more value 
than much fine gold, or than all the ela- 
tion and prestige of a success which, 
when its thin gilt is worn, may be — 
must be—seen to be the utterest failure 
and to leave one poor indeed. 

William H. McDougal. 
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THE SOUL OF KAIULANI. 


THE glorious light of a tropical moon 
shone down upon a group of young peo- 
ple gathered on the broad veranda of a 
wide, low plantation house on Kauai, 
Kauai, the garden island of the Hawai- 
ian group. A lazy group it was, which 
lounged around in hammocks and reclin- 
ing chairs ; but taking into consideration 
the fact that six of the company had 
been in the saddle for half the day, it 
was no wonder that rest was preferable 
to action, and that the witching light of 
the pure goddess of the night should 
incline to languor rather than to vigor- 
ous exercise. 

Among these six were, first an artist, 
second a writer, third the husband of 
the artist, who having but lately as- 
sumed his chains was still willing to 
wear them in all meekness, and to fol- 
low wherever the fancy of his bride 
might lead. These three were from the 
world outside this Paradise of the 
Pacific. The other three of the active 
members of the company were friends 
who had accompanied them from Hono- 
lulu. Two were sisters of the hostess ; 
young women that would have graced 
any company, even though they were of 
the brown tint of the daughters of the 
Islands. The mother of the three sis- 
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ters was a native, but as highly educated 
as any white woman in the kingdom. 
The daughters had received their educa- 
tion abroad, and had now returned to 
their home for life. Sixth and last of 
the group was the son of one of the 
early missionaries, who had just finished 
his course at Harvard, and returned to 
take up his life-work among the people 
for whom his father had toiled all the 
best years of his life. He was engaged 
to the eldest of the two sisters, and they 
were to be married when they returned 
to Honolulu. 

The artist had sketched the two in all 
possible places, sometimes together, 
sometimes alone, and was certain that 
Nature never created a couple who were 
so well fitted to go through life together 
as were these two people. The young 
student and the husband of the artist 
had been classmates and friends at col- 
lege, and it was by invitation that the 
strangers had come to the Islands. 
They had ridden and strolled all over 
Oahu; had ridden and climbed up half 
the mountain trails on Hawaii, had in- 
spected Haleakala on Maui, and now 
were here on Kauai, which is the least 
visited of any island of the group, hop- 
ing to find in its fair borders some pict- 
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ure as yet unpainted, some legend till 
now unsung. 

During the day they had visited the 
valley of Hanapepe ; the most noble and 
awe-inspiring spot in all the kingdom. 
Even the writer had been silenced by 
the grandeur of the scene. It had not 
yet been decided what point should be 
visited on the morrow. 

“Who is game for a twenty-mile ride 
to the Singing Sands tomorrow,” asked 
Mr. H—, the student. 

“‘ Depends upon what song they sing,” 
responded the young husband, lazily 
turning his head toward the speaker. 
“Tf it’s worth listening to, I am game 
for the ride, but I do not feel like listen- 
ing to one of the songs that were sung, 
shouted, or squealed, every hour of the 
day and evening on the way from San 
Francisco. I longed to throw that piano 
over the side long before we reached 
port.” 

“ The song the sand sings is very old, 
but not one of you ever heard it. I 
can promise you that.” 

“All right. Order your horses, and 
we will ride them,— won ’t we, Amie?” 

With the first break of day they were 
stirring, and long before the sun rose 
from the waters of the Pacific the little 
company had finished breakfast, and 
stood waiting for the horses to be 
brought to the door. In a short time 
they were mounted, and started on their 
long ride. As midday is decidedly hot 
in the island kingdom, parties are gen- 
erally made up to start before the sun 
gets high, a midday rest is taken, and 
the trip finished in the cool evening. 

The road, which led toward the coast, 
was through the cool, green forest, and 
the horses were fresh, so that a good 
part of the twenty miles was behind 
them before they thought of resting. 
When they did stop, it was on the edge 
of a green dell through which a cool 
stream rippled, its edges trimmed with 
slim, cool ferns. The tall mimosa tree 
hung over their heads, the hibiscus 
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flamed out through the green leaves, and 
the lantana stretched its long branches 
across the little brook, and twined its 
arms around the tall tree ferns which 
grew on every side. 

Few of the Island birds are singers, 
but many of them are clothed in gor- 
geous plumage, and the sudden flur and 
swish of ruby, golden, or azure wings 
startled the resting travelers as they 
lay resting beside the little spring from 
whose sparkling depths thev had 
quenched their thirst. One of the na- 
tive servants had ridden behind them, 
bearing a basket of lunch, and this was 
eaten with hearty appetites, and finished 
with fresh fruit plucked from trees be- 
side the narrow trail. Oranges, limes, 
guavas, chirimoyas, and rose apples, all 
grew within a few rods of the little dell 
where they were resting. 

“Ts there a story connected with the 
singing sands ?” asked the seeker for lit- 
erary material. 

“You shall have it, but not until we 
reach the place. The legend would 
lose half its interest if told here in this 
cool, green spot. It needs the sun- 
scorched beach in sight to make it ef- 
fective.” 

“ Humph!” granted the married man, 
“T hope we need not sit on that ‘sun- 
scorched beach’ to appreciate it. I think 
I should understand it better if I hada 
little shade to keep my brains from bak- 
ing.” ' 

“Your what?” asked his 
seeming astonishment. 

Luncheon finished, the company pre- 
pared for the miles that stretched be- 
fore them. The sun was well up, and 
the heat was rather oppressive, but still 
while the cool sea breeze blew it was 
not unpleasant. The forest ended a few 
miles from the resting place, and from 
there the ride was in open country. Far 
on either side gleamed the broad sea. 
The still blue waters spread far as the 
eye could span, and a ring of white foam 
marked where the coral reef surrounp- 
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ed the island, effectually shutting it 
away from the outer world. There are 
but a few points through which a boat 
can find access to the land. Old ocean 
has bound the island with a wedding 
ring that wards off all other lovers. 

The road led directly down to the 
sandy shore, and soon the horses were 
trotting along in the fringe of the waves 
which broke with a splash and ripple 
upon the white sand of the level shore. 
A little way ahead was a long level cape 
of sand, which projected out into the 
ocean. 

“There it is,—the Singing Sands,” 
said Mr. H— as he checked his horse 
and turned, waiting for the rest to join 
him. 

“And why singing sands? I hear no 
melody.” 

“We will leave the horses here and 
walk down to the place. Horses are 
frightened and act badly when they are 
taken close to the sands.” 

The horses were given in charge to 
the native, and Mr. H— led his party 
down toward the water’s edge. As they 
drew near, they heard a strange, mur- 
muring sound, which seemed to fill the 
air. It was all around them, but they 
could name no point from which it 
came. Whether of earth, air, or water, 
they could not tell. It was musical, but 
sounded like neither voice nor instru- 
ment. Some strains seemed vocal, and 
then an AZolian harp was the only thing 
that it recalled. 

“What is it? Where does it come 
from ?” asked one. 

“It comes from the sand, and it is the 
soul of Kaiulani, calling for her lover.” 

“T have heard of musical sand before, 
but this is the first I have seen. Is it 
really the sand that makes the music?” 

“ Yes, it is really the sand. You can 
take it home with you, and if you pile it 
on a table it will still make a faint sound 
for some time; it soon loses its music, 
though, if taken fromits place. Noone 
knows forcertain what causes the sounds, 
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but I choose to believe the story my old 
nurse, a native woman long since dead, 
used to tell me. It is much more satis- 
factory than the talk of the wise men 
about the shifting and rubbing of the 
angles. 

“ As you notice, itisin slight measure 
a quicksand. I do not suppose a living 
being would be in any danger of being 
engulfed, but inanimate things thrown 
upon the surface are buried from sight 
in a few hours.” 

“But the story, the story. 
material for copy.” 

“Well, come back here under the 
shade of the rocks, and you shall hear 
how Pele punished Kaiulani, and was 
in turn defeated by her.” 

In a few minutes they were resting on 
the sand under the tall rocks, and Mr. 
H— began his tale :-— 


I scent 


PELE, the great fire queen, never vis- 
ited Kauai so frequently as she did the 
other islands of the group; still she had 
her home, deep in the center of the 
earth, here on Kauai, and once in many 
years she would come here to work her 
will, for good or evil, on the peaceful 
Kauaians. She was immortal, but was 
fond of coming among mortals as one 
of them. She always sought some mor- 
tal lover whenever she lived for a time 
among men. As a rule she was suc- 
cessful in winning the love of any man 
to whom she took a fancy,—it mattered 
not to her whether the man belonged to 
some other woman or not. Probably, 
like some of the present day, she rather 
enjoyed taking some other woman’s 
lover from her; at any rate, she did it 
quite often. 

After an absence from Kauai so long 
that the people had half forgotten that 
she had ever honored them by her pres- 
ence, she suddenly appeared on its 
shores. She came as a lovely woman, 


and found many youths ready to bow 
before her, and to strive to win her 
Among them all was none for 


smiles. 
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whom she cared. She dallied with them 
and seemed striving to make a choice 
from their number but in vain. 

Look out across the water there. Do 
you see that little spot on the surface? 
That is a little island, scarcely large 
enough to furnish food for the dozen 
sheep which are now pastured there, but 
at the time of Pele’s last visit it was a 
large, fair island, the home of many peo- 
ple ruled over by the young chief, Nuie- 
lima. 

He was one of the finest men of his 
day. Tall and straight as a young palm 
tree, he was first in all the games of his 
people. No other could cast the long 
spear to so great a distance; no one 
else could so surely send the short spear 
to the center of the target, or to the 
heart of the beast at which it was 
aimed. No one of them all could dive 
so deep or swim so far out under the 
surface. When the young men dashed 
out through the surf and returned stand- 
ing erect upon their narrow surf boards 
he was always the first to reach the 
shore, and his board never was over- 
turned by the force of the waves. 

He had never cared for woman’s 
smiles, and had never seen maiden for 
whom he would have lost an hour’s sport 
with his brethren in the games. 

One day as he swam from his island 
to Kauai with others of his people Pele 
saw him, and his bright eyes lighted a 
flame in her fickle heart which each day 
burned fiercer and brighter. She turned 
from all the other youths and followed 
him with her attentions. 

For some time he seemed not to notice 
her, but at last her constant presence 
began to attract his attention. He no- 
ticed her following him, and began to 
watch for her. She was jubilant, think- 
ing that she had won his love at last. 
She was very fickle herself, but she was 
for the time being devoted to the pres- 
ent lover and had never been slighted. 
Afterward she suffered defeat, but at 
the time when she loved Nuielima she 
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had in all cases been the one to tire of 
the lover, and she was the one to cast off 
the yoke. 

One day just as she had decided that 
Nuielima was won, and would soon de- 
clare his love for her, they were with 
others walking along the beach just be- 
low. The forest at that time came 
down close to the water here, and what 
is now a broad band of sand was then 
but a narrow edge between the water 
and the trees. 

Just back here a little way was a tall 
mimosa tree, and there it was proposed 
to rest for a time. As the company 
reached the shade of the tree they saw, 
sleeping in its shadow, a fair maiden. 
Her brown limbs were stretched on the 
grass in the shade. Her arms, round 
and shapely as if carved from brown 
marble, were thrown carelessly above 
her head, one little hand thrust through 
the wealth of raven tresses which were 
thrown back, and in which was twined a 
wreath of the fragrant maili, starred 
with the snowy blossoms of the gardenia 
which grew among the trees. 

The ruby lips, half apart in the aban- 
don of sleep, showed glimpses of the 
milk-white teeth behind their portals. 
Her robe of brown tapa half hid, half 
disclosed, her charming shoulders, but 
was modestly drawn close across her 
round bosom. One dimpled hand held 
in a loose grasp half hidden among her 
luxuriant hair a half woven garland. 
She had evidently been amusing her- 
self with it when overtaken by sleep. 

The young people stopped suddenly 
at sight of the lovely girl. Nuielima 
stood spellbound. He forgot Pele, he 
remembered nothing of the half-love 
which he had been upon the point of 
giving her. This, this was the only girl 
the world held for him. Now he knew 
what love was. This was what the other 
young men talked of, and which had 
moved him to scornful laughter when he 
listened to their raptures. This feeling 
which filled his heart was the love of 
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which he had heard but in which he had 
never believed. 

While he stood gazing at the sleeping 
girl she opened her dusky eyes and 
looked wonderingly at him. A smile 
lighted up her beautiful face, and she 
looked frankly, lovingly back into his 
eyes. 

This was but a beginning. Again 
and again Nuielima met the fair girl, 
and deeper and deeper became his de- 
votion to her. He forgot Pele, forgot 
that he had half yielded her his love. 
No one else lived in this wonderful new 
world of his: only Kaiulani and he 
alone dwelt there. For days he stole 
away to meet his loved one at the first 
beam of light, and beside her spent the 
hours of the long day, until night again 
bade him leave her at her father’s hut. 

Kaiulani was the daughter of a poor 
native, who was half servant, half slave 
to the chief of the village just beyond 
the point there. While he himself was 
a bound servant, his children were free. 
Nuielima had asked him to give Kaiu- 
lani to be his wife, and he had gladly 
consented. The wedding feast was to 
be made when next the moon shone 
round and full above the trees. 

Pele had watched all this in sullen, 
angry silence. She had often deserted, 
but never had she been deserted, and 
she was wild with anger when she heard 
that Nuielima was soon to carry Kaiu- 
lani to his island home. She had kept 
her secret, and no one knew that she 
was other than the woman she seemed. 

On the day before that set for the 
wedding Nuielima was obliged to spend 
the whole day at his own home making 
preparations to receive his bride. Pele 
determined to wreck his hopes, even if 
she could not regain his love. She 
watched and waited until she saw Kaui- 
lani start alone for this place, where 
first she had met her lover. 

Pele followed her, and greeting her 
as usual, talked for a time with her 
about Nuielima. At last she told the 
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girl that she was Pele, the great and 
powerful Pele, and demanded that she 
should resign al] pretentions to the love 
of Nuielima. She offered to give her 
wealth and treasures if she would do so, 
but if not she would then give her ven- 
geance sway, and would have deadly 
revenge. 

“ Not for thee, base-born girl, is the 
love of the young chief. Thou art no 
fit mate for him. Give way, and he will 
return to me.” ; 

“Nay, he is my lover. He cares 
naught for thee. Why then should I 
step aside, and give thee power over 
him?” 

“ If thou givest not way I will destroy 
thee and all thy people. I will bury thy 
village so deep that man will no more 
see it. Thou shalt live to see thy people 
homeless, and then thou, too, shalt lie 
beside them, dead.” 

“T may die, but even then Nuielima 
would not love thee. Once breathe thy 
vile name to his ears, and he will spurn 
thee from his sight, as an unclean thing. 
All men know of thy loves, and of the 
fate of thy lovers.” 

Pele sprang forward, and caught the 
slight form of the girl in her strong 
grasp. For a moment she was tempted 
to kill her as she stood, but she knew 
that the only way in which she could 
regain the love she desired was for Kaiu- 
lani to resign it to her ; so she restrained 
herself, and strove again to win the girl 
to do as she wished. In vain. The only 
answer she got was: “He loves me; I 
love him. Why, then, shouldst thou 
wish to come between us? He will 
never care for thee.” 

Pele shrieked with anger at the con- 
fident words. She threw the girl to the 
ground, and bound her limbs fast with 
maili vines. She dragged her down to 
the water’s edge, and for a moment 
Kaiulani thought she was to die by 
drowning; but no, Pele desired her 


death to be more dreadful than that. 
Furious at being defeated and defied by 
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this slim girl she called upon her mag- 
ical powers to aid her in destroying her. 

She called upon her brother, who 
ruled over the sea, and demanded that 
he should cause the solid sand upon 
which she stood to become a quicksand, 
devouring whatever was cast upon its 
surface. No sooner had she spoken 
than the ground beneath her feet began 
to shiver and quake as if it lived. Her 
face distorted with rage, she called to 
the doomed girl :— 

“ How now, O scornful one? What 
now wilt thou do to win thy life? Where 
wilt thou be when thy lover comes to 
claim thee? And who will tell him that 
I speak falsehood, when I teli him that 
another lover has carried away the girl 
for whom he has scorned my love ?”’ 

“Nay. Power over this weak flesh is 
thine, but not over the soul which lives 
within it. Dost think that I love Nuie- 
lima for but these few brief years which 
we may spend together here? Nay; 
but my soul will call upon his soul to 
be true, even through life and beyond. 
I shall speak to him, even when I lie 
cold and dead beneath the sand which 
thy evil art will pile high above my 
head.” 

Pele raged as the girl spoke, and now 
called : 

“ Faster, faster,O my brother : Tane, 
the Thunderer, bury me faster this bold 
girl from sight.” 

Swiftly the sands drew the doomed 
girl down into the depths, but as she 
sank she folded her hands across her 
pure bosom, and sang in a sweet voice 
this chant : 

** I die, O beloved : 
Swiftly I sink below the sand, 
While she, Pele, the dread, 
Stands watching, wailing : 
But vain are all her arts, 
To part thy soul from mine. 
I cail thee. I call thee. 
Come thou here to me in my lowly grave. 
I await thee. I await thee. 
Speed thou hither, Come 
Come where I await thee. 
Nuielima, my love, I await, 
Come hither, come!” 
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With the last words upon her lips, 
with a smile of faith and love upon her 
face, she sank below the sand. 

Pele sprang back exulting, but what 
is this? The voice is stilled, but still 
the music of that voice swells out upon 
the air. And who is this running fleet- 
ly across the little path leading from 
the village? Itis Nuielima, and he has 
heard, nay, perhaps he has seen. He 
springs forward, and with a wild cry of 
agony throws himself upon the sand 
beneath which his loved one is buried. 
The sand claims him also, and he sinks 
beneath the sand before the very eyes 
of the horrified Pele. 

The music swells fuller and fuller, and 
to the distracted goddess it sounds like 
a chant of victory. 

She has destroyed the girl she hated, 
but, alas, with her has also perished the 
man she loved. 

Pele’s loves were inconstant but very 
strong while they endured. Wild with 
rage at the defeat which she had drawn 
upon herself, she rushed down to her 
fire caverns, and after one mighty out- 
burst of fire and lava, which destroyed 
and devastated the whole island, she 
forsook forever the garden island. 

Kaiulani and Nuielima were buried 
beneath the sand ; but even Pele had no 
power to destroy their souls, and to this 
day their voices are heard as they sing 
beneath the sand. Their souls have 
blended with the sand which lies piled 
high above them, and still they sing 
songs of love and constancy. 


“Ugh! I thought I would carry some 
of the sand home to see how long it 
would sing, but I do not want any of the 
uncanny stuff now. I should imagine I 
saw Kaiulani coming at midnight to re- 
claim the part of her soul of which I 
had defrauded her.” And the artist 
arose from her nest in the sand, and 
shook herself, as if to shake off the in- 
fluence of the weird tale as well as the 
grains of sand that clung to her gar- 
ments. 
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The horses were brought up, and soon 
the Singing Sands lay far behind, but 
the story of the girl who died for her 
love, and of the love which was stronger 
than death, and stronger than the power 
of the fire goddess, went with them and 
lingered long in memory, when the scene 
of her sad fate had been left far behind. 

Back through the lonely valley of 
Hanapepe they rode, and as they turned 
back from its verge Mr. H— pointed 


to the stream which rushed and roared 
through the depths of the gorge. 

“That comes from the lake formed by 
the tears which Pele shed over the fate 
of Nuielima.” 

“T say, H—, isn’t it lucky that Pele 
got tired of the upper air before you 
and I came on the scene?” said the 
Benedict. 

“Guess she would n’t have troubled 
either of yow much.” 

Mabel H. Closson. 


NETJE. 


A SLENDER girl, a middle-aged ma- 
tron, and a young man, were walking 
rapidly one after the other along a rather 
quiet street. As the young lady picked 
a footing at a muddy crossing she un- 
consciously dropped the bit of lace and 
linen that served in the prevailing util- 
itarianism as a handkerchief. 

“QO she doesn’t know it; too bad!” 
the good-hearted matron said, hurrying 
forward and rescuing the dainty bit of 
white. 

But by the time she had found her 
own way across the muddy street, the 
young lady had hurried briskly along 
quite far in advance. The elder woman 
hastened her steps as much as her fifty 
years’ weight, and the dignity due ona 
public thoroughfare would allow, but at 
an alley-crossing a misguided coal man 
drove his lumbering cart across her path, 
necessitating a provoking delay. 

“QO I can’t catch her now!” the ma- 
tron was saying in dismay, when the 
young man —the last of the impromptu 
procession — who had been interested 
in the pursuit, hurried forward and said, 
“If you will allow me, Madam, I will 
catch her with it,” and he held out his 
hand for the handkerchief. 


“Why, so you can,” the matron said, 
quickly releasing the bit of lace, and in 
her turn she watched the pursuit. 

The young lady was now at another 
crossing, and the young man hastened 
his steps almost to a run, quite ignor- 
ing the footing, and was turning in his 
mind a word of apology to address to 
her. But suddenly she vanished, as if 
into space. A large vestibule opened 
directly on the walk, and he was there 
only in time to see the receding floor of 
an elevator, which no doubt was carry- 
ing her above. 

He stood fuming for a moment, cha- 
grined that with his boasted agile move- 
ments he should have been no more suc- 
cessful than the fat old lady who had 
given the handkerchief into his care, 
and had thereby doubly commissioned 
him, as it were, with the duty of retura- 
ing it to its fair owner. 

“ She was fair,” he meditated, “quite 
yellow-haired — hair fuzzy all about her 


head. Lithe and quick asa gazelle, too. 
I’ll ask the elevator boy about her,” he 


went on to himself. 

He quite forgot in the moment of this 
interesting quest that he had pinned 
to his studio door a statement to the ef- 
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fect that he would return in ten min- 
utes. He had already delayed his lunch, 
and a pupil was to be there to draw for 
the afternoon. 

“ Where did that blonde young lady 
go?” he demanded ot the boy,as the 
elevator descended to a moment’s re- 
pose on the first floor. 

“Dunno; which one?” was the lucid 
response, 

“Fair one; light gray gown and yel- 
low hair,” the young man said impa- 
tiently. 

“‘Qh—third floor, to the hair-dresser’s, 
the tailor’s, ’r the piano-man’s—I guess 
—I dunno,” the boy said, grinning at 
the young man’s impatience. 

“Don’t you know where! she is? 
Can't you find her?” 

“ Dunno,” the boy said, still grinning, 
and in response to an electric summons, 
again started into the upper air. 

“TI might as well giveit to him,” the 
young man mused. “He can give it to 
her when she comes down, if he don’t 
forget all about it. Can’t trust an ele- 
vator boy to remember anything.” 

Here the young man inspected the 
handkerchief. In one corner “ Netje” 
was wrought in a delicate pattern of 
violets. 

“Netje!” he said. “Netje’s odd.” 

Then the elevator reappeared. 

“Could you find her?” the young 
man demanded. 

“Who?” The elevator boy was en- 
ragingly abstracted. “Oh, her. She’s 
gone—skipped—down the staircase,” 
and again the unwinged Mercury as- 
cended toward the zenith. 

“All right,” the young man said, as 
he gazed from the entrance up and down 
the walk for a glimpse of the fair young 
lady. “The handkerchief is mine, 
‘Netje.’” 

The young man was Harold Lansing. 
He was a painter, aud his den was six 
flights up in alittle sky-lighted room at 
the top of a business block. Here he 
painted, smoked, dreamed, and lived. 
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The studio was a new if humble affair, 
and had been taken at a venture on his 
return from a four years’ course of stu- 
dent work in Paris. He had come back 
to his native land absolutely without re- 
source, except a vast amount of Yankee 
pluck and ambition. 

At the outset of his student career he 
had hesitated over art or civil engineer- 
ing as a profession. Once decided in 
favor of the alluring goddess, he gave 
his whole soul, his vestige of a fortune, 
and the modicum of talent he possessed 
to his work, determined to live by it and 
live with it. That was why he boiled 
eggs and coffee for his breakfast over 
an alcohol flame in his sixth-story den. 

He gave lessons in drawing to what 
few pupils he had been able to find, and 
he had occasionally colored designs for 
an architect of his acquaintance. He 
had few acquaintances in the busy city, 
and on account of his humble resources, 
he made but few more. That should n’t 
last always, he thought, for he was a 
genial, social fellow. But for the pres- 
ent it was the only thing. 

“When I get twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for a portrait,” he said, “and plenty 
of orders at that, I’ll see a little bit of 
decent society.” 

And though he would not have ad- 
mitted the Miss Nancyism of the ex- 
pressed sentiment, he meant to keep his 
record straight and clean against the 
time when he should be well known,— 
famous,—for he meant to be famous. 
“ Noblesse oblige” he said to himself, in 
sole recognition of his own genius. 

When Lansing returned to his den 
his pupil had not yet appeared. He 
drew the handkerchief from his pocket, 
and now in the small room he smiled at 
a scarcely perceptible scent of violets. 
Lansing had never had a sister. His 
knowledge of feminine belongings was 
limited, and this dainty bit of lace had 
a charm for him. 

“T wonder who ‘Netje’ is,” he said, 
as he drew the kerchief across his fin- 
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gers. Then his pupil knocked, and he 
hurried it again into his pocket. 

When he was alone in the evening he 
took out the bit of lace, and threw it 
lightly across the canvas on his easel. 

“Ha,—a throw,” he said to himself. 
He left it there out of a sudden fancy, 
only taking it down when anyone 
knocked at the door. 

When he worked at his canvas he 
sometimes referred subtle problems con- 
cerning values to “ Netje,” looking up 
at the flimsy bit on the easel top. He 
would have been chagrined if anyone 
had known of these vagaries, and he 
himself laughed at them. It was only 
a bit of nonsense, in the absence of any 
intimate companionship. 

The days went by monotonously in 
his humdrum existence. He arose early 
on clear mornings, and taking a train 
into the suburbs made sketches and 
impressionistic studies in blues and pur- 
ples. But, apparently, no one ever saw 
them in the down-town windows where 
they were displayed. He had done no 
figure work for some time, and was 
wishing for a model. But a model 
meant a dollar an hour, and that for re- 
sults he had no assurance any one would 
look at, was quite out of the question. 

One day, looking over some sketches, 
he was seized with an inspiration. There 
was a sketch he had made in the Paris 
atelier. It was a pretty young model, 
with a wealth of golden hair. She had 
been ill, and unable to pose a second 
time, so the sketch was very incomplete, 
but the hair and a sweet, pensive mouth 
were well brushed in. 

“Netje, sure as fate!’’ Lansing said, 
holding the canvas away from him. 

That day he set to work. 

It must have been an inspiration. It 
may have been the sum of many in- 
spirations, but once the portrait was 
finished Lansing himself was delighted 
with it. There was an expression of 
mystery on the sweet young face, and 
he gave color to the study by a dash of 
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violet. The mysterious kerchief, with 
its lines of delicate hue, he represented 
near the fair throat; and-in the golden 
hair there was a single crocus tinged 
with the delicate purple. He called the 
picture “Netje,” and sent it to the 
Spring exhibition. 

When an announcement came, saying 
that his study had been accepted and 
hung on the line, it seemed not so much 
astonishing as just and natural to Lan- 
sing. He had not recovered from the 
elation of it when, one day, a young girl 
appeared at his threshold. She was ac- 
companied by her maid, who waited in 
the hallway. 

“Tt is your picture that has brought 
me, Mr. Lansing,” the young lady said, 
“your Netje.” 

“Yes,— I am very glad,” was all Lan- 
sing found words to murmur, as he 
proffered her a chair. 

“And the name,” the young lady 
went on, still standing and looking earn- 
estly up at him. “You won’t think 
me rude, Mr. Lansing, but where did you 
get the name—and the handkerchief?” 
Her serious violet eyes searched his 
face. He had never seen so intense and 
serious, and yet so childish a face. 

“I—I found them,”: Lansing stam- 
mered. Really, he had seen so little of 
the world of late, especially so little of 
young ladies with deep violet eyes, that 
he was very much embarrassed. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” she said, sinking 
into a chair. 

“ And you are,—” Lansing paused. 

“Netje,” she said. “That is,—” and 
she colored, and for the first time be- 
came formal. “I am Miss Howard.” 

“And you’ve come for your hand- 
kerchief ?” Lansing asked, dismayed. 

“Yes —I[— it was the picture more, 
though,” she said, still embarrassed. 
Then suddenly, “ Mr. Lansing, would 
you paint me ?—a portrait? Papa wishes 
it.” 

“ Would 1?” It seemed to Lansing 
afterwards that he must have shouted it. 
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But he painted the portrait. The 
maid, busy with thread and needle 
made yards and yards of lace during the 
sittings. 

Meanwhile, other orders had come to 
him, and his time was filled those days. 

When at last the picture was finished, 
and Miss Howard arose from the last 
sitting, she said, as she fluttered about, 
adjusting a trim little hat upon her 
curls, and gathering up her gloves and 
purse, “ Now, Mr. Lansing, you must 
let me have my property,—the hand- 
kerchief, you know.” She waited, ex- 
pectant, her hand on the door-knob. 

Lansing had stood awkwardly, help- 
lessly regarding her as she gathered up 
her things. He had not offered to help 
her. Her small feminine belongings 
were still a charming mystery to him. 
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Now, as she spoke, he came toward her, 
his face decidedly flushed, his hands in 
his jacket pockets. 

“TI did promise to return your hand- 
kerchief when I first took it in charge,” 
he said, as though considering earnest- 
ly. “But,” he went on beseechingly, 
“it has brought me all my luck. You 
must not ask me to give it up except for 
some treasure in exchange,—Netje.” 
He was amazed—astonished, at his own 
audacity, but he took both hands out of 
their respective pockets and precipitate- 
ly held them out to her. 

For a moment her eyes were full of 
serious wonder, and with her small head 
turned sparrow-wise aside, she consid- 
ered gravely. Presently she looked up 
with a bit of asmile. “Then give me 
my handkerchief,” she said. 

Marte Frances Upton. 
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F the battles and skir- 
mishes between gov- 
ernment troops and 
Indians in mountain 
fastnesses and on des- 
ert plains, many pages 
have been written. But 
the brunt of the con- 
test for supremacy on 

Western soil has always been borne by 
its pioneers, and there is scarcely a val- 
ley or cafion along the Rocky Mountains 
which has not its tragedy, although the 
traces, even the memory of it, may have 
faded out under the civilizing hand of 
passing years. 

For every soldier that has fallen be- 
fore the Indian’s rifle, a hundred front- 
iersmen have found a grave,—at least, a 
resting place ; for the bones of a major- 
ity of these human sacrifices lie scat- 
tered upon the alkali plains or among the 
rocks of the mountain side. The nature 
of the country and of its military pro- 
tection gave the Indian every opportun- 
ity to harass the settler, kill his cattle, 
run off his horses, murder and plunder, 
and become, to all appearances, a good 
“agency Indian” days before the dis- 
tant fort was even notified of the raid. 
The “touch and go” style of Indian 
warfare made pursuit useless, and even 
if seen identification of an Indian is 
among the difficult things of earth. It 
was once truly said of a commission sent 
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by the government to make certain im- 
portant treaties with one of the West- 
ern tribes, that not a single member of 
the commission was able to distinguish 
a buck from a squaw. The only effect- 
ive cure for Indian marauding was to 
catch him in the act, and visit swift ven- 
geance upon him. 

Soon after the Meeker massacre on 
White River, Colorado, in 1879, ~ the 
government took the first decisive steps 
toward the removal of the White River 
and Uncompahgre Utes from their re- 
spective reservations to the Uintah 
Agency in Utah, the wisdom of which 
has been demonstrated by the successive 
years of freedom from Indian outbreaks 
following its consummation : but the two 
years preceding its accomplishment were 
days of disaster to Southern and West- 
ern Colorado. 

The attitude of the Indians was defi- 
ant. Runners from tribe to tribe were 
day and night upon the trail. They de- 
clared that they could whip all the 
troops the government could put upon 
the field ; and guided by the teachings of 
their chiefs, played fast and loose with 
the agencies, and committed depreda- 
tions in all directions. In the early 


spring of 1880, a large band of Califor- 
nia horses bearing the J B brand was 
brought to graze upon the valley of the 
Rio Dolores in extreme Southwestern 
Colorado, and fully one hundred miles 
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from either the Uncompahgre or the 
Los Pinos (Southern Ute) Indian Agen- 
cy. These horses were in charge of 
John Thurman, Dick May, and Byron 
Smith, the first two being part owners 
of the herd. They were equipped with 
all the necessities of camp life, provis- 
_ ions, rifles, ammunition, and besides 
had with them at the ranch about one 
thousand dollars in money. 

So far the depredations of the Indians 
in that immediate neighborhood had 
been confined to killing and maiming 
cattle and running off horses. It was 
the brutal custom of the Indians to ride 
into a bunch of cattle with their rawhide 
lariats awhirl, rope a victim, and butcher 
it, while yet alive, in the most cruel 
manner their savage instincts could sug- 
gest. Poor tottering brutes bawled ev- 
erywhere in pain upon the prairie, hair 
clotted with blood from gaping crevices 
upon their hips, or with flesh exposed 
in strips where rawhide had been torn 
in ribbons from their sides. Sometimes 
an animal was found knee-deep in the 
luxuriant bunch-grass of the foot-hills, 
making pitiful efforts to graze upon the 
abounding richness, yet starving be- 
cause of the severing of its tongue by an 
Indian hunting knife. 

Communication between the ranches 
of the country was dependent upon ac- 
cidental means ; and one afternoon early 
in May, a prospector on his way to the 
placers of the Lower Miguel, made his 
way to the J B horse ranch, preferring 
its hospitalities to his usual lonely camp 
upon the trail. On striking down into 
the valley, his eye sought the cabin, 
which could ordinarily be seen a half- 
mile or more from the point where the 
trail passed over the ridge, but the de- 
scending sun shone on a plain unbroken 
by any habitation. 

A rapid ride of a few minutes brought 
him upon the charred remains of the 
logs which had formed the home ranch. 
The ruins were cold, and all about the 
corral were the barefoot tracks of In- 
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dian ponies, perhaps fifty in all. Some 
two hundred yards out in the sagebrush 
was found the corpse of Dick May, his 
sombrero at his side, and the string of 
his quirt still circling his wrist,— the 
blood-stains on the ground indicating 
that he had not moved from the spot 
where he fell, no doubt dropped from 
his horse by the Indians ambushed at 
the corral, as he returned from a ride 
after his stock. Thurman was found 
some distance away. The coyotes had 
been busy here, and probably for two 
nights had snapped over their unholy 
feast. The flesh was stripped from the 
bones, except. where protected by his 
boots and the less yielding portions of 
his clothing. A hasty search failed to 
locate Smith, and his fate was uncertain 
until he was found, years afterward, un- 
der an assumed name in Santa Fé. He 
then explained that after a day’s ride up 
one of the neighboring creeks he re- 
turned to the ranch and found it burned 
and Thurman and May dead; that he 
started for the nearest ranch and was 
attacked by the Indians and pursued by 
them for twenty miles or more. He 
foolishly reasoned that his escape might 
be regarded as an indication that he 
was in league with the Indians, and 
keeping straight on, avoided the settle- 
ments for two hundred miles, and so 
escaped from the country undiscovered. 
The J B horses had all been rounded up 
and driven off by the Indians. 

After protecting the bodies of May 
and Thurman from further mischief 
from animals, the prospector made a 
night ride to the Big Bend of the Do- 
lores, to notify William May of the 
death of his brother. The settlers were 
aroused, and May undertook the organi- 
zation of a party to take the trail of the 
Indians and recover the stolen stock, 
although it was well understood that 
revenge for the death of his brother was 


.the principal object sought. 


This was no easy task. A renegade 
band of Indians for years had their 
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stronghold in the desert and almost in- 
accessible region about Saleratus Cafion 
west of the La Sal mountains in Utah. 
They acknowledged allegiance to no 
tribe and no agency, and subsisted 
wholly upon the booty of such maraud- 
ing expeditions as just described. Nu- 
merically they were not strong,— about 
a hundred lodges in winter,— but as the 
grass became green in the spring and 
the gaunt ponies consequently fat, many 
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May gathered a strong force of men ; 
volunteers came from Rico, the Mancos, 
the Lower Dolores, Lost Cafion, and 
from almost every cow camp in the re. 
gion. Ready mounted and armed, they 
rode to the May ranch, and on the day 
appointed for the start the valley about 
the ranch was thickly dotted with pick- 
eted horses, while their owners were 
arranging the preliminaries of the pur- 
suit. About one hundred and fifty 
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a young buck, fired with the ambition 
to become a great warrior, left the White 
River, Uncompahgre, or Los Pinos 
agency, and spurning the “I. D.” blank- 
ets and the unromantic ration-day of 
the government, turned his pony’s head 
to the La Sals. This was strictly a band 
of fighters, fearless and wayward,—had 
never been worsted in an encounter, 
and were indefinitely known as Piutes, 
a corruption of Pah-Utes. Except in 
emergencies they had no leader, but 
every one was a free lance, and individ- 
ual prowess was the aim of each of the 
band. 
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strong, they took the trail at the burned 
cabin; it was broad and plain, as the 
Indians had driven before them several 
hundred horses. It quickly left the river 
and led out upon the open, treeless bar- 
ren of Southeastern Utah, past half- 
buried ruins of the Aztecs; while occa- 
sionally could be seen, hundreds of feet 
above the trail, the long-deserted homes 
of the cliff-dwellers, clinging to the sides 
of the caions. 

The Indians had headed directly for 
the Sierra Abaja, locally known by their 
Americanized name of Blue Mountains. 
The intervening desert was soon crossed 
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THE COLUMN ON THE MARCH. 


by May’s men, but the Indian lookouts 
had spied with field glasses the dust of 
the approaching column hours before 
the mountains were reached, had quickly 
broken camp, and made off by various 
and bewildering courses, leaving little 
behind as traces of their brief occupancy. 
Coming upon the abandoned tepees and 
wick-i-ups, the whites found that the 
renegade band had marked out and made 
some use of a race track on which they 
intended to have asummer’s sport with 
the California stock. Your Western In- 
dian cares nothing for circular or kite- 
shaped tracks, but speeds his pony 
on a course straight as an arrow. In 
their revelry they had not relaxed their 
vigilance, but kept outposts on the 
high peaks overlooking the surrounding 
plains. On one of these May’s men had 
seen a signal smoke about ten o’clock 
of the day they reached the lately aban- 
doned Indian camp. 

At the Blue Mountains the Indians 
had largely added to their equine pos- 
sessions by rounding up the herds of 


Hudson and Johnson, firing upon and 
running off the few cowboys who were 
in charge of them. The Indian ruse of 
separating into small bands, traveling 
by different courses, and finally coming 
together at a predetermined rendezvous, 
was evidently the game in this case. 
May concluded that they would make 
for their stronghold in the La Sals, and 
without delay or paying any attention 
to trails which crossed his course, set 
out in a direet line for the hazy mass of 
mountains to the north. In spite of 
this, the Indians had reached the moun- 
tains first, change of mount giving them 
great advantage in the chase. After 
getting well into the mountains, a disa- 
greement occurred among May’s men 
as to plans of pursuit, and the leader 
was unable to harmonize them. Instead 
of realizing that in cohesion lay their 
only hope of successfully engaging the 
Indians, the men separated into two 
parties, May continuing in command of 
one ; and the other, composed largely of 
men from Rico, Colorado, chose Wil- 
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liam Dawson as their leader. Under 
him at the start he had about fifty men, 
as brave as ever faced an enemy; and 
confident of success, they plunged, head- 
long and light-hearted, into the wild and 
broken country before them. 

On June 21st, a runner from this last 
party rode into Rico with the informa- 
tion that the Indians and Dawson’s 
party had had a fight in Little Castle 
Valley. He had ridden a hundred and 
seventy-five miles to this, the nearest 
settlement. He rapidly told his story, 
which was to the effect that a running 
fight had occurred, the Dawson party 
pursuing the Indians until led into an 
ambush, when Dave Willis had been 
killed and three men wounded. That 
the boys had fortified themselves in the 
rocks, had provisions, but no water, and 
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hoped to be able to hold out until help 
came from Rico. 

There was no man in the little town 
who had not friends in the besieged 
party, and there was little need to call 
for volunteers. The horses grazing in 
the neighboring gulches were rounded 
up and driven in, and by noon forty-six 
men were in the saddle, well armed, and 
headed down the Dolores. Big Bend 
was fifty miles down the river, and the 
Dolores runs for nearly all the distance 
between precipitous bluffs, crowding 
the trail into the stream some. sixty 
times in that distance. This made fast 
traveling almost impossible, but by mid- 
night most of the party had reached 
Big Bend, but it had been every man 
for himself, and some were not there at 
daylight. Time was too precious for 
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longer waiting, and soon after daylight 
riders were up, with Winchesters in 
their saddle-scabbards, and on the trail 
to the west. At dusk they reached the 
alkali waters of Cross Cafion Spring, 
when a halt was made and a sack of 
flour dumped from the pack mule. A 
cup of water poured into the sack was 
slightly stirred, and the resultant wad 
of dough was handed each man as his 
rations for supper. A spiral twist of 
this around a sage brush stick allowed 
the men to hold it in the fire until it 
hardened sufficiently to be eaten with- 
out sticking to the teeth, and all were 
soon ready. Saddles had been thrown 
off to ease the horses a little, as there 
was no habitation bet ween Big Bend and 
the La Sals, and the horse of each had 
to carry his rider through ; failing, no 
remount was possible. The party was 
now in dangerous country, and after 
mounting drew up in line and chose 
Worden Grigsby as captain. 

There was something exhilarating in 
that wild night-ride which quite coun; 
teracted the fatigue of the day. Mile 
after mile was flung behind, until about 
two o'clock a dry camp was made on a 
high divide to allow the horses a short 


rest. With pickets out, the men lay 
down on their saddle-blankets, with 
overturned saddles for pillows, and 


slept for two hours, when, as the shad- 
ows of night began to pale before the 
coming day, the call to saddle up roused 
the drowsy crew. The sun rises ina 
great hurry on the prairie; there is no 
gradual mounting over the horizon, but 
semi-darkness gives way to a sudden 
blaze of light. In speaking of this, an 
old pioneer friend of the writer has often 
declared that “the sun gets up before 
daylight.” On this day, as its rays pen- 
etrated and lifted the mists of the morn- 
ing, the La Sals loomed up majestically 
straight ahead, full seventy miles away, 
but seemingly not more than ten. The 


sight inspired the whole column with 
hope, and it pushed on until the first 
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water was struck since leaving Cross 
Cajion the night before. This was Piute 
Spring, where Dave Willis, the first man 
killed in the fight a few days before, had 
once made his summer camp. The cabin 
roof had fallen in,and it had been desert- 
ed long before. Prairie dogs had taken 
possession of the flat and the abandoned 
corral. A few half-wild cattle were wa- 
tering at the spring, and a yearling calf 
was shot for breakfast, being eaten be- 
fore the animal heat had cooled. 

Soon after leaving Piute Spring the 
horses of least endurance began to fal- 
ter. The pace had been one to killa 
“States” horse in half the distance, 
but the gamy broncos had held out to 
this point without showing serious signs 
of the strain, but through all the day 
the quivering nostrils and flank showed 
that this or that pony would soon be 
out of the race, and they fell back to 
come on as they could. The blazing sun 
reflected from the white sandy soil 
made thirst almost msupportable, and 
the horses were much jaded for want of 
water. Most of the men were accus- 
tomed to the coolness of the mountains, 
with water on every hand, and this de- 
scent into the desert told heavily upon 
them as the day wore on. 

Well along in the afternoon they en- 
tered upon a table-land of rock, utterly 
barren of vegetation, and after a mile 
of travel on this flinty trail, a board 
stuck in a crevice of the rock bore the 
welcome word “ Water,” with an arrow 
pointing to the right of the trail. Fol- 
lowing the direction indicated, the rock 
was soon found to dip and form a deep 
hole, into which th* surface water bad 
drained in time of long past rains. This 
was entirely inaccessible to horses, but 
the men clambered down, and after 
drinking from the scant and stagnant 
pool, each man carried water in his hat 
to the horses above. 

Throughout this day could be plainly 
seen the smoke of the signal fires upon 
the high mesas of the San Miguel. The 
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whole Ute nation seemed aroused, and 
with no news or possibility cf any from 
besieged friends, it seemed a ride to 
death for the dwindling party to pene- 
trate into the heart of the Indian coun- 
try. As the day drew to a close, the 
foot-hills of the La Sals became more 
and more distinct, and before midnight 
the Coyote Ranch was reached. 

Here the horses were picketed and 
rested until daylight. The party was 
reinforced by George McCarty, who was 
of invaluable assistance, knowing the 
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hours of tugging on the bridle-reins of 
unwilling horses, as they were coaxed 
and beaten through the mire and over 
logs, solid ground was regained, and 
soon the trail of the Indians and the 
pursuing whites was found. It led 
through dense scrub oak brush down 
upon Mill Creek, where a crossing had 
been made on an old beaver dam. On 


either side of this creek rose hanging 
cliffs fringed with the black volcanic 
rock peculiar to the 
stream emptying into 


region. A small 
Mill Creek at the 





“POLES OF ABANDONED TEPEES SHARPLY 


La Sal region well ; and under his guid- 
ance an early start was made with the 
expectation of reaching the battle field 
by three in the afternoon. It was de- 
cided that the danger of following the 
Indian trail was too great, and an at- 
tempt was made to reach the scene of 
the fight by climbing the mountain and 
descending upon Pack Creek. Up 
rocky gulches and over great scars in 
the face of nature the way was led, the 
course taken leading into a tangle of 
tallen timber and marshy parks, the al- 
titude reached by noon being so great 
that snow was encountered, although it 
was in the last days of June. After 





OUTLINED AGAINST THE WESTERN SKY.” 


beaver dam formed the only depression 
in the landscape permitting ascent to 
the mesas above. A steep climb took 
them to the summit of the ridge just 
before dark, where, upon the now broad 
trail lay a roan Indian pony. Upon the 
high mesa to the left were many poles 
of abandoned tepees sharply outlined 
against the western sky, and as the trail 
led under a bluff, the bloody hat of Jim- 
mie Heaton was picked up. 

The undulating sand hills reached 
interminably and in broken succession 
as far as the eye could reach, and above 
all clouds gathered, tinged a bright red 
by the declining sun,—everthing sug- 
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gestive of blood and desolation. As no 
further progress could be made that 
night, a camp was made in a basin in 
the mesa, so that the little camp fire 
could be extinguished before darkness 
made its glow conspicuous. Suddenly 
the melancholy howl of an Indian dog 
sent every man to his gun, but it soon 
became apparent that the dog had de- 
serted his lodge during the fight, and 
had crawled unseen almost into the 
camp before breaking the stillness with 
his dismal mouthing. The horses were 
now all tied in a little quaking-aspen 
grove, their necessities for grazing be- 
ing considered secondary to a stam 
pede. They seemed possessed of all 
the prevading uneasiness and whinnied 
incessantly. With the coming of night 
all but the six guards lay down without 
so much as removing spurs, as little 
thought of sleep was present. The 
guards were changed at midnight. The 
wind had sprung up, and clouds fast 
driven across the face of the moon threw 
swift shadows over the earth. in over- 
wrought imaginations the guards saw 
many an Indian crawling among the 
shadows toward the sleeping camp. The 
theory that Indians usually attack at 
daylight was well in mind, and at four 
o'clock the sleepers were awakened, and 
every sense was keenly alert until the 
day had fully dawned. 

After an apology for a breakfast, de- 
scent was made into the valley, and it 
was expected from the poor description 
given by the runner to Rico that the 
battle ground was very near, but there 
was nothing to be seen but virgin wil- 
derness. Returning, a climb was made 
over a ridge, and on its farther slope 
was found, half hidden in the chaparral, 
the body of an Indian, with blanket 
drawn tightly over his head. From this 
it was argued that the boys must have 
won the fight, as Indians do not leave 
their dead upon the field uless in hasty 
flight. With field glasses the gulch was 
scanned, but there were no signs of life. 
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As they rode down the slope, the body 
of Dave Willis was found, and evidences 
of the battle grew thick. Indian packs 
were scattered upon the ground, but 
there was no sound save such as was 
made by the party. 

A half hour was spent in riding the 
arroyos, when the men on the extreme 
right gave an exclamation of horror, 
which quickly called every man to the 


spot. Here lay the bodies of eight 
men, so close together that many 
touched. Quickly were recognized the 


faces of Hiram and Hardin Tartar, Jack 
Galloway, familiarly known as “Tar- 
Heel Jack,” Hiram Melvin, Jimmie 
Heaton, Isidore Wilson and _ brother. 
The last two were not of the Rico party, 
but were hunting cattle in the hills, 
heard the firing, and joined in the fight 
with strangers, and met their death with 
them. The bodies were all shot full of 
arrows, the Indians evidently having 
crept upon them after death and pinned 
them to the blood-soaked earth. There 
was no need to open shirts and feel for 
warmth ; every man had been dead tor 
some time. The Indians had taken all 
the arms, except an old Spencer car- 
bine which had been handled by Jack 
Galloway until an exploded shell stuck 
fast in the breech. This was thrown up 
on the side of the arroyo as not worth 
taking. All belts and ammunition had 
been appropriated, and from the heavy 
Texas saddles'the leather had been re- 
moved, and the trees left upon the 
ground. Galloway had been shot through 
the hand before the fatal bullet struck 
him, and it was rudely bandaged. All 
the bodies were riddled with bullets, the 
Indians no doubt firing many shots into 
them to make sure of death before clos- 
ing in. 

The positions and surroundings of 
the men told all that could be known of 
the story of their end. The Tartar 


brothers had evidently made a gallant 
fight, one of them covering the head of 
the arroyo from its bottom, and the 
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other had piled up some rocks as breast- 
works at the top of the bank. When he 
was killed, his body rolled down the 
steep slope against that of his brother. 
Empty shells were all about both of 
them, as they were about the stands 
taken by each, except that of Tom Click, 
who was either dropped early in the 
fight or made no resistance of account. 
About one hundred yards from the ar- 
royo lay the body of a big Indian buck, 
said by a man who claimed to recognize 
him to beason of Cabeza Blanca (White 
Head), a Southern Ute chief. 

A partial history ot the awful day on 
which these men died was afterwards 
gleaned from the men whoescaped. The 
Indians had been pressed hard in the 
morning of the fight, and seemed to be 
making a desperate effort to get to 
some place to make a stand. A sudden 
spurt took them out of sight overa ridge 
forafew minutes. The pursuers, on en- 
tering the fatal valley, followed hotly 
the dust raised by the fleeing Indians. 
These few minutes had given the In- 
dians the opportunity for their strata- 
gem. They immediately separated in 
three parts after crossing the ridge, 
the two’ wings taking refuge in the 
rocks on either side, while a number 
kept straight on down the valley, and 
the whites were brought between a hot 
cross-fire, the first volley killing Dave 
Willis. Dawson made an attempt to 
captain his men, but with true instincts 
they separated, so as not to present a 
solid mark to the aim of the Indians. 
All the Indians then turned back, and 
made a quick dash on horseback upon 
the scattered and confused party before 
any organized effort could be made to 
stop them, although two or three In- 
dians were dropped from their saddles 
as they came on. As soon as the men 


could be gotten into the arroyo, which 
made fine natural breastworks, they 
checked the advance, but were divided 
into two parties about a quarter of a 
mile apart. 
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DANGER! 


Then occurred a strange incident. 
Tom Click had been reared on the Tex- 
as plains, and in his early manhood had 
many a brush with Cheyennes and Co- 
manches. His fame asan Indian fighter 
was well attested. He wasa quiet man 
of iron nerve, and was relied upon to do 
great service inaconflict. This here- 
tofore brave man found himself cut off 
from his party, and pursued by three 
Utes on horseback who were shooting 
at him every step ashe ran. The race 
could be seen from the arroyo, and as 
he ran the gauntlet his friends expected 
to see him drop. Soon he fell, but was 
up in an instant and ran with the speed 
of adeer. His pursuers were now at 
long rifle range from Dawson’s party, 
and after a few shots one of the Indians 
rolled out of his saddle and the others 
fell back. Click was possessed of the 
superstition of dying with his boots on, 
and had actually stopped under fire to 
pull them off. He soon reached the 
arroyo and plunged into it headlong, 
where he lay exhausted, with his face in 
his hands. Whether a premonition of 
death was upon him, or whether physi- 
cal exhaustion had overcome the lion 
in the man, no one can say. 
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In a short time Dawson realized his 
exposed position and attempted to make 
adash to concentrate his men. As they 


were about to start Click raised his head 
and said, “ Boys, don’t go away and leave 
me here alone.” 

Dawson asked if he were hurt, to 
which Click replied “ No.” 

“Then why don’t you come on?” 

“T can’t.” 
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the search was found one more Indian, 
making three in all. 

To the other wing of the party for- 
tune was kinder. During the day Jim 
Hall was shot. He was extended at full 
length, firing from behind a rock, when 
a ball ranged through his knee. Harg 
Eskridge was shot through the foot. 
Jordan Bean received a bullet wound in 
the head, and lay for hours as if dead. 











A RUN FOR LIFE, 


Again a start was about to be made 
when Click, with beseeching voice, cried 
out: “For God’s sake, boys, don’t go 
away and leave me here to die.” 

One of the Tartars, with a mistaken 
idea of what he owed to humanity, said 
he would stay; others followed his lead, 
and only a few left. As stated before, 
when the dead were found Click’s sur- 
roundings gave no sign of a single shot 
from him. 

As the day wore on the firing from 
this point grew less and less frequent, 
and by three o’clock was silenced alto- 
gether. A man named Taylor, a brother 
of the runner who came to Rico, stayed 
in this arroyo with the doomed men, 
was not with the dead, nor could his 
corpse be found anywhere about. In 


In the afternoon the position of his 
party was changed, and Bean was left 
as lifeless. He was only stunned, and 
recovering found himself only a few 
feet distant from a group of ten or 
twelve Indians who were talking to- 
gether. They also supposed him dead, 
and he had enough quick wit to “ make 
no funny motions,” as he afterwards 
expressed himself. As he lay there ex- 
pecting momentary attention from them, 
his nerve was put to a severe test. Fi- 
nally they moved away, and watching his 
chances, he managed to join his men 
by rolling into the arroyo, and crawling 
down it. 

After holding the Indians off until 
nightfall, they made their escape under 
cover of darkness, and by daylight sev- 
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eral miles were put between them and 
the scene of the day before, hampered 
as they were with three badly wounded 
men, who were carried on horses luckily 
recovered. They made their way out of 
the mountains into Grand Valley, where 
a few settlers were. 

Why the Indians made such haste to 
leave the valley next day can only be 
imagined. They carried away a number 
(about twenty-five) of dead warriors and 
many wounded, but left the three men- 
tioned. They must have feared early 
reinforcements, which were impossible. 
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The discoverers of the dead men had 
no means of burying them, but the bod- 
ies were placed under a projecting bank 
of the arroyo, and earth kicked loose 
until they were all covered. Stones were 
piled around the two heaps to protect 
them from coyotes. Whether these rude 
cairns answered the purpose, no one ever 
went tosee; but they covered men who, 
if they had had any voice in the matter, 
would have been just as well satisfied 
with this burial as if it had been con- 
ducted in civilized style, with smilax 
and lilies banked about them. 

Jones Adams. 





THE HIGHER LAW. 


I spoke fair words a bruiséd soul to heal, 
And lips but harder grown vouchsafed replies, 
But thou, with silent clasp and trembling eyes, 
Grief’s frozen madness didst in tears unseal. 
I praised a proud career, but thou couldst feel 
The heartache of successes built on lies; 
Life is a glass to Love’s glance sweetly wise, 
To me a blank and dazzling page of steel. 


With veto firm, with gentleness of art, 
My cherished purposes aside are swayed ; 
From prompting all instinctive of thy heart, 
Without a reason why, my hand is stayed; 
Whither thy prescience leads, without a chart 
Or compass crude, I follow unafraid. 


VoL. 


xxii—49. 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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THE BAGLEY KIDNAPING. 


THERE was to bea Thanksgiving sup- 
per at the hall, at Dobbins’ Corners. 
That this had been brought about, was 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Martha Bag- 
ley. Martha was a New England wo- 
man, with all the New England rever- 
ence for Thanksgiving Day. When she 
married John Bagley, and came out to 
this Western farming country to live, 
she could hardly get over the general 
non-observance of this day. 

“My neighbors are so queer,” she 
would say, “likeas not work all Thanks- 
giving Day, and have pork for dinner.” 

Martha herself always had the time- 
honored dinner of down-East, and on 
each anniversary would picture with 
homesick longings Thanksgiving at the 
old home: the bare trees and fields, the 
crispness of winter in the air, the com- 
fortable barns, the well-filled granaries, 
the old farmhouse full to overflowing 
with home folks, come from everywhere 
to be happy together on this one day of 
the year. She could see in fancy the 
buttery shelves laden with golden pump- 
kin pies, and smell the delicious odors 
of mince meat and roast turkey, and 
see the long table filled with familiar 
faces, from the white-haired father and 
mother down to the tiniest baby of the 
flock. Martha had a little one whom 
they had never seen. O, if she and John 
and the baby could only go home for 
Thanksgiving Day! 

But the continent stretched between 
them. John said that was the only time 
in the year that Martha was homesick. 

Now, to ease her longing, she deter- 
mined to have a Thanksgiving some- 
thing like those she had been accus- 
tomed to. She began to plan it. May- 
be Mother Bagley would make one over 
there. But no, she wouldn’t ask her. 


Mother Bagley was peculiar, she would 


think it was all foolishness to go to so 
much trouble, when there was so much 
work going on. She might have it her- 
self, and invite all the neighbors, but 
her little house was too small to hold 
them, for “ neighbors ” in this big coun- 
try included everybody around. 

While she planned she was mixing 
over bread in front of the pantry win- 
dow, and looking out over the fields 
she saw the old hall, standing gaunt and 
weatherbeaten opposite the school 
house. The very thing! why not ask 
the neighbors to join together and have 
the dinner there? She would doit. So 
after dinner she hitched up, and took 
the baby and went around, to see what 
they thought about it. 

There had been several early rains, 
and the ground was in good condition, 
and everybody was rushing in the sum- 
mer fallow, before the heavy storms 
came ; and as some thought they could 
not lose a day’s work, the dinner was 
changed to a supper at the hall on 
Thanksgiving evening. 

This hall had originally been built for 
a store, but the venture not proving a 
success it was used by the Good Tem- 
plars, until the Lodge died a natural 
death ; and now the young people had 
dances there, about the only amuse- 
ment the country afforded. The night 
of the supper it was bright with light, 
and filled with long tables, except a 
cleared space at the bottom, where the 
young folks could play games, or dance 
a setor two if Hank Williams did not 
forget his violin. 

Martha Bagley was busy everywhere, 
now unpacking baskets, and setting 
tabies, or tending to the coffee-making 
on a stove out of doors, and Baby Bag- 
ley did not like it at all. He was rest- 
less with his father, would not go to his 
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The Bagley 


grandmother, or let the children wheel 
him about in his little buggy. Nobody 
but “mamma” would do. 

“ He’s so sleepy he can’t hold his 
eyes open,” she told her husband, “ but 
it’s so noisy here he can’t get off. I’m 
going to take him out into the shed and 
get him to sleep.” 

The shed was a low, detached build- 
ing, a few feet back of the hall. In the 
soft gloom, and the gentle jolting of the 
buggy over the uneven ground floor, 
the baby went to sleep. It was awarm 
night for the time of the year, and so 
quiet there, that Martha concluded to 
cover him warmly, and leave him ; she 
would be about to watch him, and he 
would sleep better than in the noisy 
hall. 

The supper proceeded ; roast turkey, 
chicken, boiled ham, and pies and cakes, 
disappeared before the hearty appetites 
of these robust country folk. When 
everybody was satisfied, the old people 
settled down to a quiet chat, while the 
young ones formed two lines and danced 
“ Weevily Wheat” to their own singing. 

We won ’t have any of your weevily wheat, 
We won’t have any of your barley. 
Give us some of your good old wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 
Charley he’s a nice young man, 
Charley he’s a dandy,— 
and all the rest of it. 

Martha thought it must be too cold 
now in the shed, and went out to bringin 
her baby. At first she could not find the 
buggy in the darkness; it had rolled to 
the end of the shed. 

“Baby must have been restless,” she 
thought, “and started the buggy.” 

But when she pushed it out where the 
light streamed from the door of the 
hall, a great surprise awaited her. The 
baby was not there! 

Martha’s heart gave a great jump, 
and seemed to stand still ; the next mo- 
ment she chided herself for her fright. 

“John or mother must have taken 
him in; I wonder why they left the 
buggy.” 
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She went back hastily. There stood 

John by the stove, his hands in his 

pockets, discussing the crop prospect. 

“Where did you put the baby?” she 
asked. 

“T have n’t seen him since you took 
him to get him to sleep. Maybe moth- 
er’s got him.” 

But old Mrs. Bagley had no knowl- 
edge of the baby’s whereabouts. What 
had become of the baby ? 

Everybody turned out to search the 
premises, but without success ; the baby 
had most unaccountably disappeared. 
Great were the conjectures: some 
thought it was a joke, and one old bach- 
elor affirmed that “the child must have 
got out, and wandered off into the 
field.” 

He was promptly silenced by old Mrs. 
Bagley. 

“ Much you know about babies. Why, 
that child could n’t hardly walk, and if 
he’d woke up out there alone in the 
dark, you'd heard him yell some. Talk 
about ‘ pigs,’ she added, contemptuously, 
as she caught a whisper from another 
group, ‘pigs’ don’t wrap a baby in a 
shawl, and lift him out as nice as his 
mother. That child was packed off by 
somebody, and you men had better get 
out and find out who.” 

Who could have taken the Bagley 
baby? Everybody there had plenty of 
their own ; there were no strangers or 
gypsies about, but the baby was gone. 

Martha was wild; she searched fran- 
tically, moaning and crying for her dar- 
ling. 

“T wonder now,” said old Uncle John- 
ny Stevenson, “if that there crazy act- 
ing Jap that went by our place tonight 
hed anything to do with this yere thing.” 

“What Jap?” the father’s white lips 
formed the question. “What did he 
look like?” 

« A short, thick-set kind of fellar, pow- 
erful crazy,— wanted something to eat, 
and talked and laughed to himself. I'll 
bet he’s been round here.” 
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They now had something tangible; 
everybody accepted that solution of the 
mystery. The search began; teams 
patrolled the roads, the men distributed 
into parties and went over the neighbor- 
ing fields and around the straw stacks. 
The darkness made it more difficult. 

John Bagley and the minister found 
themselves together in the quest. “If 
that Jap has got my child, I’m for string- 
ing him up on the nearest tree,” said 
the anxious young father. 

“There, my man, I know it’s hard, 
but don’t say them words. There are 
those coming behind that would n’t 
need much to doit. I’ve had some ex- 
perience with these daft folk, and like 
as not you'll find him nursing and 
crooning over the baby. There’s noth- 
ing takes them so as a child.” 

“Tf he ain’t killed him.” And John 
nearly broke down. 

Martha, bonnet- and shawl-less, wan- 
dered over the field in which the hall 
stood. She turned over every bunch of 
straw left by the threshers, as expecting 
to find her child, every now and then re- 
turning and searching again the shed. 

Once as Martha passed into the light 
old Mrs. Bagley and her daughter stood 
inthe door. The elder woman began 
fretfully, “ Whatever in the world, Mar- 
thy, possessed you to leave the child in 
that place? You might have known 
something would happen to it.” 

Martha did not reply, but Susan said, 
“ Mother, you ain’t no call to talk so to 
Marthy, can’t you see she’s nigh crazy 
she’s so worried.” 
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The mother looked. Martha’s face, 
white, wild-eyed, and drawn, showed a 
mind almost tottering on its balance. 

“No more I ain't,” she said in a dif- 
ferent tone. “There, Sue, give me 
your shawl.”” She took it and fastened 
it firmly about her daughter-in-law, and 
went out into the night, and followed 
her in silence among the straw bunches. 

The cold gray light of morning was 
spreading over the landscape. The hall 
lamps burned dim, showing the littered 
tables, the sleeping children, and anx- 
ious women. No one had gone home. 

Martha was coming along the field 
fence followed by her mother, who had 
watched her in silence all night. Now 
and then she stooped, and put aside a 
bunch of weeds, moaning, and calling 
her baby. Suddenly on the other side 
of the fence from the ditch was raised 
a dark head. 

“ You too muchee noise, him sleep.” 

With a mighty cry, regardless of 
barbed wire, the mother was over the 
fence, and shaking the Jap,— for it was 
he. 

“My baby! my baby!” 
“Give me my baby.” 

Scared at her vehemence, the Japa- 
nese pointed to the ditch. “There 
him.” 

And fast asleep on a bed of straw in 
the bottom of the deep dry ditch lay the 
little child! The mother sank on her 


she gasped. 


knees beside-him and fainted, while the 
grandmother on the other side of the 
fence, too old to scale the wire, raised 
the cry, “ Found, found!” 

Marie Allen Kimball. 
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WITH PICK AND SHOVEL. 


ALTHouGH Mrs. Marvel had been 
married more than two years, and prided 
herself upon being a very sedate little 
matron, she still looked forward to 
Christmas with childish delight, and 
hung up her stocking with something 
of the same punctiliousness with which 
she observed the religious services in- 
cident to the season. 

As the third Christmas after her mar- 
riage drew near, she was, if possible, 
more eager in her preparations and an- 
ticipations than ever before. There was 
in the first place a very wonderful baby, 
now nearly a year old, to be thought of ; 
and various small gifts—all of a dis- 
tinctly boyish character, and anticipat- 
ing his intelligent use of them by at 
least a year—had to be provided. Then 
she had with much labor — and a paper 
pattern — constructed a _ remarkable 
dressing-gown for Mr. Marvel —a gar- 
ment which, by the way, he had reason 
to be thankful was intended to be worn 
only within the sanctuary of his home. 
And lastly, down in the bottom of her 
happy little heart, she felt sure that 
“Dave” (Mr. Marvel’s Christian name 
was David) would give her a watch. 
For this had been for him an especially 
prosperous year. His salary had been 
raised, and he had had a nice little wind- 
fall of five hundred dollars, in a legacy ; 
and he had dropped more than one hint 
that made her sure that this was to be 
a red letter Christmas. Accordingly, 
when it came, and she drew her stock- 
ing into bed after her old childish cus- 
tom, toexamine its contents, she avoided 
hitting it against the bedstead, fearing 
to injure the precious watch that her 
imagination saw so clearly in the toe. 
She heard the crackle of paper as she 
lifted it,— “ To protect the watch,” she 
thought, but no—the foot hung limp 
and empty, while above the ankle the 


stocking was quite flat and stiff, as if 
holding a piece of pasteboard, and at 
the very top it was distended with a box 
of candy. This last was quite a matter 
of course, and was laid to one side while 
she continued her investigation. 

Only a long yellow envelope! She 
took it out slowly, and Dave, who was 
watching her, saw her face fall,— though 
she tried not to let it. She did not 
know how many times she had, in im- 
agination, felt that little square box in 
the toe of her Christmas stocking, until 
she failed at last to find it there. She 
was thoroughly disappointed, but trying 
to look interested and excited, for she 
knew Dave was watching her, she 
opened the great envelope. Her face 
grew more bewildered. 

“ What is it, dear ?” she said, turning 
helplessly to him, after opening a big pa- 
per filled with a lot of talk she could n’t 
understand, and with a portentous look- 
ing seal, and signatures at the bottom, 
which for a second choked her, with the 
half-flormed fear that it was his will,— 
“ What is it, dear?” 

“ Not a very pretty Christmas pres- 
ent—is it?” said big, good-natured Dave. 
“Never mind, Queenie,” (which was 
short for Susan,) “I think you will like 
it when I tell you about it.” 

Upon which he proceeded to explain 
that the paper was a deed giving to 
“her, Susan M. Marvel, and her heirs 
and assigns forever,” a pretty lot lying 
just outside the city limits. 

“Like it?” I should think she did! 
She was the happiest, proudest little 
woman in seven counties: and for the 
next few weeks the street railway com- 
pany made quite a nice little thing out 
of her frequent pilgrimages to look at 
her property, and to show it to each 
dear friend in succession. Her land! 
her very own! She felt as if the car 
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conductor, and all the people in the car, 
must somehow instinctively realize her 
new importance. What a motive Dave 
and she had now for economy! And 
how careful and saving they would be. 
Perhaps before many years they could 
have a house of their very own, too, 
Her thoughts often ran in this channel, 
and it became her favorite amusement 
to draw plan after plan for the house 
that was to be; her table and bureau 
drawers were full of them. She even 
went so far in this domestic castle build- 
ing, that she sometimes saw the belong- 
ings of her present home bestowed in 
the home that was to be as clearly with 
her mind’s eye as she had seen the watch 
in the toe of her stocking on the mem- 
orable Christmas morning. But I am 
jumping ahead of my story —or rather 
of the special event that furnished the 
motive for this sketch. 

Late in the Spring, after the Christ- 
mas of which we have been speaking, 
Mr. Marvel was offered a week’s vaca- 
tion. He had served the firm for which 
he kept books four years, with but two 
days “off,” and was beginning to feel 
worn as the warm weather came on, so 
that the offer was gladly accepted, and 
with his blankets and fishing tackle he 
went off twenty miles into the moun- 
tains, out of reach of mails or news- 
papers, to “grow young again,” as he 
said to his wife when he kissed her 
goodby. Among other parting direc- 
tions he asked her to look through his 
mail, which the office boy would bring 
to her on his way home each evening, 
and if anything seemed to demand im- 
mediate attention, to answer herself, or 
get advice from the store. 

This first parting from her husband, 
although for so short a time, took all 
Mrs. Queenie’s fortitude, and the mat- 
ter of opening the letters filled her with 


awe. The entire twenty-one years of 


her life had been spent in the town 
where she then lived, with the excep- 
tion of a visit 


in her childhood to a 
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grandmother, since dead ; and to write 
or receive a letter was to her a marked 
event; and the idea of handling more 
than one at once seemed a serious busi- 
ness, so she addressed herself to it with 
much solemnity. The first evening there 
were five envelopes; a letter from Mr. 
Marvel’s father, another from a friend, a 
tailor’s circular, a business letter, and a 
plumber’s bill. The latter troubled her, 
for she knew that her husband made it a 
matter of special pride never to contract 
bills except in cases where the nature 
of the work rendered it impracticable to 
pay on the spot, and if contracted to 
pay immediately upon presentation, and 
still this bill seemed so nightmarishly 
out of proportion to the work done that 
she did not dare to pay it without con- 
sulting him as toits fairness. She final- 
ly decided to let it await his return, but 
she was such a nervous little body that 
she felt as if the sheriff was on her 
track all night after it. 

“ How nice it must be,” she thought, 
as she went to bed, “to be a man, and al- 
ways know whether things are right, and 
what you ought to do about them,” never 
considering that her big husband would 
have been quite as much at his wit’s end 
if consulted as to the proper amount of 
butter to be used in the nice cookies he 
had taken with him. 

The next day passed smoothly: she 
was not sued by the plumber, and even- 
ing brought the letters again,—three 
this time,—an advertisement, another 
business letter,— and —yes —a letter to 
her! What could it be? and who could 
it be from? Not from her husband; he 
wasaway from postoffices,—and it wasn’t 
his hand,—it could n’t be from a lady, 
for it was in a coarse yellow envelope. 
And so she went on, turning and won- 
dering, afterthe much-laughed-at fashion 
of women unaccustomed to receive let- 
ters, for a minute and a half, before 
she opened it and drew out the enclos- 
ure. It was a slip of paper about the 
size of a bank bill, and read as follows : 
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Poor little Mrs. Marvel! she sat star- 
ing at it with heart sticking like a chick- 
en bone in her throat, and her knees 
loose in their sockets. What did it 
mean ? and yet how could she ask ? was 
it not written out with dreadful explicit- 
ness? She remembered now,— people 
that owned land had to pay taxes, and 
she owned land, and she had never paid 
any taxes,—and this was the way the 
government took to punish her, instead 
of putting her in prison or taking her 
land from her. But why had n’t Dave 
told her about it ? He knew she hadn’t 
a cent of her own, and he knew when he 
gave her the land that he would have to 
pay the taxes himself. And then he 
was the soul of promptness and honor! 
But perhaps /e didn’t have the money 
either. (The Road Supervisor had not 
been careful about pointing off his fig- 
ures, and I am not certain that Mrs. 
Queenie would have been much wiser if 
he had: at any rate, she thought the 
amount due was $135.) Perhaps he had 
gone into debt to buy the land, and 
perhaps he did n’t want to worry her,— 
and perhaps that was why he looked so 
tired and thin before he went away, and 
—dreadful thought—perhaps—perhaps 
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—O, could it be that he had run away 
as the bank cashiers did, in the news- 
papers? (This, with a terrible self-con- 
demning that such a thought could for 
an instant have crossed her mind in 
connection with her dear Dave.) But 
how could he have let things go till they 
came to this, that his poor little wife 
was ordered to appear on the public 
road with pick and shovel to work out 
her tax? He must have been reminded 
again and again to pay it, before they 
would do so cruel a thing. What could 
it, could it, mean? 

Not that the poor woman’s thoughts 
came in even as coherent a shape as I 
have given them. They pell-melled over 
each other without any beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, the feelings which contended 
most for mastery with her own self- 
pity being fright and remorse that the 
idea of her husband’s having absconded 
would keep thrusting itself before her ; 
even when she thought she had quite 
stamped it out, she would start to find 
herself shaping excuses for such a 
course. 

Then there was the dreadful practical 
issue to meet. Both of her parents were 
dead, and she had no natural adviser 
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except ber husband, and the day ap- 
pointed in the notice came before his 
expected return. She couldn't do as 
she was ordered,— here she found her- 
self sobbing over the picture that rushed 
before her mind, of her small self trying 
to dig with a heavy spade, surrounded 
by rough men; and her imagination even 
carried her so far that one kinder than 
the rest was helping her, when her mind 
went off again at a tangent, with the 
thought that she would take the strange 
notice to her minister and ask his ad- 
vice. But that way again was instantly 
blocked. Dave had never failed in busi- 
ness promptness before,—should she 
take this time when his back was turned 
to expose his first failing? If for no 
other reason than to do penance for the 
treasonable thought that had flashed 
across her mind about bank cashiers, 
she would stand by him and his reputa- 
tion. There surely was some good rea- 
son,— he had sent the money and it had 
been stolen by the messenger,— he had 
failed to get former notices,— there was 
some reason. Dave was not, could not 
be, to blame for this cruelty to her. 

But then, what should she do? Would 
they take away the land for which her 
husband had paid not only his hard- 
earned savings, but his legacy besides, 
if she failed to obey their brutal order,— 
what should she, should she, do? It 
was one o'clock before, exhausted and 
ill, she crawled into bed, and tried to 
forget herself in sleep, hoping that her 
one more day of grace would make some 
course of action plain to her. 

And so it did. With sunlight came 
renewed courage and a clearer head. 
Her thoughts ran in this wise: “I must 
stand by Dave; neither the men at the 
store, or any of our friends, or even the 
minister, shall ever know that he did n’t 
pay his taxes, or that he let such a hate- 
ful notice come to his poor wife,”—here 
a choking sob bravely swallowed,—“ and 
I must hold on to the land he worked so 
hard to get, and where we are going to 
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build a home for our dear little boy,”— 
here another sob, and a squeeze and 
convulsive kissing of the baby,—“ and 
so I must manage somehow to bear the 
penalty that has fallen upon me,”—here 
her own heroism became quite too much 
for her, and she went off into a spasm 
of crying that frightened the baby into 
crying too, so that she was obliged to 
control herself to attend to him. 

Then came the descent from her lofty 
resolution to the practical details neces- 
sary to carry it out. To the settling of 
these she now set herself with a will, 
and before noon her plan of action lay 
clear before her. 

Dinner was a simple matter, with 
only her baby and herself to provide 
for, and by half past twelve they were 
both dressed for the street. A line of 
cars that passed only a block away ran 
to within a few rods of the place on the 
road indicated in the notice, and she 
was soon riding toward it, feeling that 
now the die was cast. It was a long 
ride, and she had time to lose and gain 
her courage a good many times, but she 
clutched its departing skirts as the car 
stopped, and walked bravely to the 
nearest house and knocked at the door. 
A young woman opened it. 

‘May I have some tools left here this 
evening, to be called for tomorrow 
morning? I don’t think the stores de- 
liver goods beyond the end of this street 
car line.” 

Mrs. Marvel spoke in a voice which 
she strove to keep from shaking, her 
conscience meanwhile wincing at the 
prevarication of which she was guilty. 
But the young woman evidently sus- 
pected nothing, and answered with a 
good-natured “Certainly”; and Mrs. 
Marvel and her baby were back upon 
the same car that brought them before 
it started for its return trip. 

Things had now begun to assume 
definite shape, and the sense of being 
committed now to her plan of action, 
together with its somewhat dramatic 
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character, united to renew her courage. 
Upon reaching town she rode on past 
her home to the business center, and 
alighted at a Jarge hardware store and 
ordered,— in what she tried to make a 
matter-of-course, business-like tone,—a 
pickax and a shovel to be sent imnmedi- 
ately to the address of the house she 
had just left, the locality and descrip- 
tion of which she had written on a card 
as she rode. 

Then came another short car ride to 
the house of a young girl who was in 
the habit of engaging to act as nurse in 
emergencies. Maggie, the girl, was at 
home, and promised to be on hand at 
seven o'clock the next morning, and to 
stay all day, if necessary. 

“ Be sure and come as early as seven,” 
said Mrs. Marvel, “for I am going out 
of town, and shall have to start early.” 

Mrs. Marvel rejoiced that her tomor- 
row’s destination lay a few hundred feet 
beyond the city limits, thus making this 
statement quite true; for her idea of 
truth-telling, although very rigid in its 
way, was of the amusing kind that would 
have made it quite impossible to say 
“out of town ” if she had intended stop- 
ping one inch short of the boundary 
lines, but which did not prevent her de- 
sire that Maggie should be led to ima- 
gine her speeding off on an early morn- 
ing train to the farthest point to which 
it was possible to go and return in a 
day. But Maggie had as little interest 
in Mrs. Marvel’s mental processes as the 
woman to whom the tools were con- 
signed, and repeated the desired prom- 
ise without noticing anything out of the 
common in either look or voice; then 
taking the baby from Mrs. Marvel’s 
arms, helped her back on the car which 
was to take her home. 

Her arrangements now were all com- 
plete, even to the thinking out of her 
dress for the morrow ; for her plan in- 
cluded a disguise,— she would not, she 
said to herself, be at such pains to save 
her husband’s reputation, and disgrace 
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him after all. To the authorities, she 
reasoned, she was as yet but a name in 
a list, and thus she would remain. She 
would meet their demands, but so dis- 
guised that no one could ever point her 
out and say, “That is the woman that 
had to work out her unpaid tax.” 

When she reached home there was 
supper to get, and the letters to read, 
and baby to put to bed. She felt espe- 
cially virtuous while attending to these 
simple duties, remembering the stories 
of people who went calmly on with their 
appointed tasks amid impending ruin ; 
and it was in quite an exalted frame 
that she set herself, after the baby was 
well tucked away in his crib, to collect- 
ing and trying on her outfit for the 
morrow. Indeed, the reaction from the 
extreme unhappiness of the night before 
had commenced when she began to act ; 
and now, although she had settied it 
with herself that she was very wretched, 
she was puzzled and somewhat aggrieved 
to find a feeling of almost pleasurable 
excitement creeping into her mind. 

The disguise was simple but complete. 
She had persuaded her nurse, at the 
time bf the baby’s birth, to discard a 
black “false front” in favor of the soft 
gray hair which it covered. The woman 
had left the thing behind her, and Mrs. 
Marvel had kept it, as of possible use in 
charades, and now that she had decided 
to wear a disguise it exactly served her 
purpose. She had also a rusty black 
bonnet, shawl, and veil, which she was 
holding in trust as one of the church 
‘poor committee,” for the first impecu- 
nious widow who should be brought 
under her notice, but which she now 
unblushingly appropriated to her own 
use. An old black alpaca dress of her 
own completed her outfit. She brushed 
her own flaxen “bangs” tightly back, 
and firmly fastened the false front over 
them ; then putting on the bonnet and 
the veil, which was one of the old-fash- 
ioned black tissue ones, which blurred 
without concealing the features, and 











drawing the shaw] about her shoulders, 
she surveyed herself in the glass. The 
result exceeded her expectations, and 
she went to bed so excited that she 
needed all the fatigue of the day to help 
her to sleep: 

The next morning Maggie was on 
hand before seven o'clock ; and having 
received minute directions for the baby’s 
food, was left in charge, with the part- 
ing word to keep the baby entertained 
away from the window until after she 
heard the gate click, so that he should 
be sure not to see her go out. As she 
thought of the real purpose of this 
caution she felt herself a double-dyed 
plotter, but her only hope now was in 
plunging ahead without time to think, 
and she was dressed and in the street 
car before she allowed herself to realize 
that it was really she that was doing 
this strange thing; then she trembled 
so it seemed as if the whole carful must 
notice her, and ask who she was and 
what was the matter. But no,—every 
one was more interested in his own 
business than her’s, and she reached her 
journey’s end unquestioned, and stood 
again before the house at which she had 
called the day before. 

Once there, she knocked so precipi- 
tately in her fear that she shouldn’t 
knock at all, that she brought the wo- 
man to the door with a startled look 
upon her face. This helped Mrs. Marvel 
to collect herself. 

“Were some tools left here yesterday 
to be called for?” she asked, in another 
voice, and quite as if she were another 
person from the one making the request 
of the day before. 

The woman said, “ Yes,” and stepping 
back into the room brought them to her. 
They were very heavy, but excitement 
helped her, and she took them with as 
natural a manner as she could assume, 
and thanking the woman, turned away. 

She had but a few steps to go, anda 
turn in the road around the enclosure 
she was leaving brought her suddenly 
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upon the gang of workmen of whom 
she had thought with such dread. There 
they stood,—blue shirts, red shirts, over- 
alls, picks, shovels, and all; and with 
them, giving directions, another man, 
rough like the rest of them, but with an 
honest, kindly face, that strengthened 
her failing courage. Leaning her tools 
against the fence, and taking the hated 
notice from her purse, she walked brave- 
ly up to him. 

“ May I speak to you a minute?” she 
said. 

At the sound of her voice he turned 
from the men. “ Did you speak, mum?” 

Mrs. Marvel gathered her courage 
again for the final plunge—“ Yes, would 
you mind stepping this way a minute?” 
turning, as she spoke, toward the tools. 

The man followed, and she began: 
“That came to me night before last,” 
she said, handing him the notice, “and 
I have come, as it said, and brought 
these,” pointing to the tools, “ because 
I was afraid they would take my land 
from me if I didn’t; but I never dug a 
bit in all my life, and I thought when I 
saw you that, may be, if you was to tell 
the people that sent this cruel paper 
that there had been some mistake, and 
that I never had known anything about 
the tax before they sent it, perhaps 
they would try me just once more. A 
hundred and thirty-five dollars is a great 
deal of money for me to get, but if they 
will wait five days more, it will give me 
a chance to consult someone, and I shall 
know better what to do.” 

This little speech had been carefully 
thought out, and was considered quite a 
masterpiece by its composer, for it at 
once gave no clew to her being other 
than the widow she seemed, and was 
still literally true. It had, however, be- 
come so familiar by much mental repe- 
tition, that she felt while speaking as if 
she were someone else. 

The man listened with a puzzled face, 
and for a second after she ceased stood 
silent. 
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“Well,” he said at length, “I’ve often 
heard of lone widders, but you must be 
loner thantherun. Haven’tyouany men 
folks belongin’ to you that could straight- 
en things out for you? It’s just ashame 
and a sin, that you’ve brought them 
heavy things way out here,—where in 
thunder did you lug ’em from, any way?” 

Mrs. Marvel rehearsed her ingenious 
way of getting them there. 

“Bought ‘em a-purpose?” he burst 
out, “to be sure,—I might have seen 
they was new! Why, the blamed things 
cost twice as much as the tax,—but,” 
continuing his monologue by jerks, “I 
recollect now; you read the figures 
wrong, and thought you had a hundred 
and thirty-five to pay,—I beg your par- 
don, mum, but as you don’t seem to 
have any folks of your own, I’ll make 
things plain to you myself. This notice 
is nothing in the way of ‘coming up’ 
with a body for not paying their taxes ; 
it’s just a way (and a blamed bad way 
it is, now I come to think of it) of tell- 
ing a person their road tax is due, and 
if they'd rather work it out than pay it, 
(as small farmers mostly do,) they’re 
welcome. You said you did n’t know be- 
fore this notice came that the tax was 
due,— nobody does, mum; thisis the first 
notice. Then, mum, you was wrong on 
the figures, which was partly along of 
their being written careless,— but all 
that’s owing from you is a dollar and 
thirty-five cents, and if you ’ve got it by 
you I’ll give you the receipt for it now, 
and that will end the matter.” 

Mrs. Marvel had listened intently,— 
wonder, relief, and delight, succeeding 
each other in her face. At last she 
could restrain herself no longer, but 
burst into laughter, tears, and exclama- 
tions at once. 

“QO, you are so good! O, I thank you 
so much,—I knew my husband must be 
right somehow, because he always pays 
every thing so promptly.” 

“He! Your husband!” interrupted 
the man. “Then you azn’t a widow 
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after all! Well, mum, all I’ve got to 
say is, that aman who would let his 
wife fetch them things out here, like 
you’ve done, just because he hadn't 
taught her enough business to under- 
stand that notice, was playing a mighty 
mean trick, and I would n’t mind telling 
him so to his face.” 

It had flashed upon Mrs. Marvel with 
his first word that she had needlessly 
betrayed her disguise, but she was too 
happy to care much. There was noth- 
ing léft for it now but to explain the 
whole matter; which, as soon as her 
would-be champion took breath, she 
proceeded to do, feeling very silly the 
while, but determined to right Dave, 
even in the eyes of a stranger. When 
her recital was ended, her kind-hearted 
listener took the tools back for her to 
the house, where she asked if they could 
again find-shelter till called for. Then 
bidding her new friend goodby she 
hastened homeward, entered with her 
latch-key, changed her dress, kissed her 
baby, and sent Maggie to the hardware 
store with a note, stating that there had 
been a mistake about the tools pur- 
chased the day before, that the party 
for whom they had been ordered would 
not need them, and asking that they be 
sent for and the money refunded. This 
somewhat audacious request, being ac- 
companied witha pretty little expression 
of regret for the trouble she had given, 
was kindly met, and Maggie soon re- 
turned with a note saying that if she 
would call the next day she should have 
the money. 

As Mrs. Marvel sat that evening with 
her baby in her arms she inwardly vowed 
that Dave should never, never, never, 
know what a goose she had been. But 
in making this resolution she failed to 
take into account the extent to which 
she had, unconsciously to herself, been 
buoyed up by the prospect of the pet- 
ting and pitying she would get from 
Dave, when he should have learned how 
much his “brave little woman” (as he 
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would be sure to call her) had borne for 
him ; and somehow as the days went by 
she felt less and less able to get along 
without it. So it came to pass that he 
had not been home twenty-four hours 
before she told him the whole story,— 
and I wish you could have seen her 
while she was telling it. She lived it 
all over as she spoke, and was at once 
so womanly and childish, so nobly self- 
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devoted and so delightfully absurd, that 
as her husband watched the tears and 
smiles contending for her pretty face, 
he felt her to be the most entirely bliss- 
ful little bundle of charming contradic- 
tions that any man ever had committed 
to him to love and care for. 

He has, up to date, steadfastly resist- 
ed the oft-recurring temptation to tell 
the story himself—“ down at the store. 

Henrietta R. Eliot. 
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MOTHER IS. 


OLD-FASHIONED flowers with fragrance sweet 
Bloom where Mother is; 

Life ’s a psalm,—a song replete 
With joy,— where Mother is. 

There all woes and sorrows cease, 

Naught but rest and heavenly peace 
Dwells where Mother is. 


The jostling crowd, the wearing din 
Are not, where Mother is; 

The flaunting rags of shame and sin 
Reach not, where Mother is; 

Heart-sick, brain-tired, nerve-racked soul, 

Before thy tear-dimmed eyes a goal 
Exists, where Mother is. 


All grief and doubt and unbelief, 
Flee, where Mother is; 

Hope and faith and sweet relief 
Come, where Mother is; 

Mother! Mother! name most sweet! 

Heaven guide my weary feet 
Home, where Mother is. 


Elizabeth A. Vore. 
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THE WHISTLING BUOY. 


With but few exceptions, all unlighted 
aids to navigation, such as_ beacons, 
buoys, spindles, day-marks, etc., are 
placed to mark obstructions in channels, 
and by their coloring and marking speak 
to the mariner with unerring certainty 
of the close proximity of dangerous 
shoals and sunken rocks, or point out 
the tortuous channels of bay and river 
navigation. They are signals of dan- 
ger,—objects to be avoided,—and when 
sighted by the cautious navigator, are 
passed in strict accordance with the in- 
formation their characteristics convey. 
The whistling buoy, on the contrary, is 
a signal to approach boldly; informing 
the mariner that he is in a position of 
safety, from whence a new departure 
can be taken with certainty to the next 
aid, or toa safe anchorage. When placed 
off the entrance to a harbor, it indicates 
the best water for crossing the bar; and 
by steering the courses indicated on the 
charts, strangers can enter very many 
of our ports without the services of a 
pilot. All the prominent points and 
dangerous reefs along the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, that are not guarded by light- 
houses and fog-signals, are marked by 
whistling buoys, placed at a safe dis- 
tance for vessels to approach ; and when 
one of these is once “picked up,” the 
skipper knows immediately his distance 
from shore, and what course to steer. 

When the whistling buoy was first 
adopted by the Lighthouse Board, in 
1877, it was at once seen that the coast 
of California was especially well adapted 
to test its merits, by reason of its many 
prominent points extending out into 
the sea, and more especially, by reason 
of the dense fogs that prevail here for 
so many months during the year, re- 
quiring some cautionary signal at points 
where steam fog-signals cannot readily 
be established. From the placing of 


the first buoy off the bar of San Fran- 
cisco, in December, 1877, they have 
proved eminently successful, and are 
regarded as most important aids to nav- 
igation ; alwaysin action, seldom out of 
repair, and only requiring to be taken 
up twice a year for repainting and over- 
hauling the moorings,—in some respects 
answering the purpose of a lightship, 
without its enormous and constant ex- 
pense. In fact, they are perpetual fog- 
signals, placed in positions where most 
required, viz: in the track of ships and 
not on shore, thus enabling the mariner 
to determine his position in safe waters 
instead of upon the verge of danger; 
and as they are not dependent upon hu- 
man agency, they are therefore exempt 
from the results of negligence or incom- 
petence in their attendants. They have 
proved so well adapted to the peculiar 
conditions existing on this coast, that 
the California district has more “ whist- 
lers”’ in operation today than any other 
district in the United States. 

The following is a list of such buoys 
which have been placed in this (the 
California) district, with date of estab- 
lishment and distance from shore: 

December 11, 1877, San Francisco Bar, 8% miles. 

April 5, 1878, off Point Sur. (Discontinued in 
August, 1890, upon the establishment of the light- 
house and fog-signal at that point.) 

July 8, 1878, Humboldt Bar, 1 9-10 miles. 

March 22, 1880, San Luis Bay. (Replaced by 
bell buoy in September, 1890.) 

March 6, 1885, off Point Arguello, 1 mile. 

August 6, 1885, off Blunt’s Reef, 334 miles. 

January 21, 1887, San Diego Bar, 234 miles. 

August 2, 1888, off Fort Bragg Landing, % mile. 

August 14, 1888, off Santa Cruz, 134 miles. 

August 15, 1888, off Point Pinos, (Monterey,) 3¢ 
mile. 

August 16, 1888, off Piedras Blancas, % mile. 

February 22, 1889, off Saunders’ Reef, 13¢ miles. 

May 15, 1889, otf Crescent City, 134 miles. 

September 15, 1890, off Point Buchon, 1 mile. 

But it is during the prevalence of fog 


that the whistling buoy proves the great- 
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est boon to the seafarer. As is well 
known, a very moderate amount of fog 
or mist is sufficient to obscure the most 
powerful light,— even the electric light 
being no exception. For instance, on 
the night of November 9, 1858, the ship 
Lucas struck on Saddle Rock, just under 
and not three hundred yards from the 
South Farallon Light, as powerful a 
light as any on the Pacific Coast: and 
although burning at its greatest inten- 
sity, it was not once seen during that 
dreadful night,— not until daylight did 
the survivors perceive their wherea- 
bouts. 

The whistling buoy was invented and 
patented in 1876, by the Courtenay 
Automatic Signal Buoy Company, of 
Newburg, N. Y., and as originally manu- 
factured consisted of a pear-shaped bulb, 
made of boiler iron, twelve feet in diam- 
eter at the float line, rising out of the 
water toa height of thirteen feet, the 
bulb surrounding a hollow iron cylinder 
thirty-three inches in diameter, extend- 
ing from the top of the buoy down 
through the bottom and into the water 
free from wave action. This cylinder is 
open from the bottom for a distance of 
thirty-two feet, to an air-tight diaphragm 
within the bulb; while from the dia- 
phragm to the top plate of the buoy ex- 
tend three tubes,— two of which, three 
and one-half inches in diameter, are 
open at the top, with ball valves at their 
lower extremities for admitting air into 
the buoy ; the third tube, two and one- 
half inches in diameter, is open through 
the diaphragm, and conveys the air out 
through a ten-inch locomotive whistle 
on top of the buoy. 

Its action proceeds upon the theory 
that the depth to which water is agitated 
by waves is not much greater than the 
height of the wave measured from 
trough to crest,— that is, a wave ten feet 
in height will only agitate the water to 
a depth of about ten feet below the sur- 
face. Accurately,it has been ascertained 
that a wave ten feet high and thirty-two 
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feet long will agitate the water only six 
inches at ten feet below the surface, 
while at a depth equal to the length of 
the wave the motion is diminished to a 
very small fraction. But for all practical 
purposes, the depth of motion below the 
surface corresponds with the height of 
the wave above. 

Now with the cylinder of the buoy 
reaching into water not affected by the 
motion of the waves above, it is very 
evident that the water will rise in the 
cylinder, not to the height of the waves, 
but to the mean average level of the sea, 
which would be half the height of the 
waves, and remain almost immovable, no 
matter how many waves raise and lower 
the buoy. So that with the buoy rising 
and falling with each wave, we have a 
moving cylinder encompassing a fixed 
piston of water. As the buoy rises to 
the crest of the wave, the space between 
the constant water level and the dia- 
phragm is greatly extended, and air is 
sucked in through the two large tubes to 
fill the space; as the buoy descends 
again, the diaphragm descending upon 
the water piston, the air is compressed, 
and not being able to escape by the three 
and one-half inch tubes by which it en- 
tered, owing to the ball valves, is forced 
out the two and one-half inch tube 
through the whistle. Of course the 
weight and proportions of the buoy are 
calculated to a nicety to conform with 
the length of the cylinder, so that the 
expansive force of the air shall not ex- 
ceed the resistance of the column of 
water, otherwise the water would be 
forced out at the bottom of the cylinder. 

Any wave or undulation which will 
cause the buoy to rise and fall six inches 
or more will sound the whistle ; and it 
is claimed that the power of a whistle 
operated by compressed air, as in the 
case of this buoy, is much greater than 
if operated by steam of an equal press- 
ure, owing to the fact that the sound is 
transmitted in the same medium in 
which it originates ; while in the case 
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of steam there is considerable loss by 
the transfer of the vibrations from a 
rare toa dense medium. Long ground 
swells will operate the buoy as well as 
a short, choppy sea; but the higher the 
wave the longer the sound will be, the 
force of the blast of each buoy being in 
all cases the same, as that depends on 
the weight of the buoy, and the length 
of the cylinder. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, these buoys emit a sound that 
can be heard distinctly at a distance of 
from five to seven miles; while there 
are instances where they have been 
heard fifteen miles under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances. 
In the last few years the dimensions 
/ of these buoys have been very consid- 
erably diminished, as it has been found 
unnecessary to have such long tubes at 
a great many localities where large 
waves are rarely encountered, and con- 
sequently the mass of the buoy has 
been proportionately reduced.’ The 
largest buoys, with 32 foot cylinder, 
have a displacement at the float line of 
213 cubic feet, and a net weight of 12,- 
000 pounds, costing in 1879, for buoy 
and whistle, $1,475. The majority of 
the buoys now used on this coast are 
only 8 feet in diameter, with a 20 foot 
tube, weight 5,000 pounds, and cost 
about $1,100,—a saving in first cost, 
calling for lighter moorings, and being 
far easier for the tender to handle. Of 
the large buoys only one remains in 
operation in this district,—to mark San 
Francisco Bar, and a spare one to re- 
place it; when these are unseaworthy 
the smaller size only will be used in 
future. 
The whistling buoys are moored in 
‘from ten to twenty-five fathoms of 
water, according to the necessity of the 
case. They are held in position by an 
iron mushroom sinker, of about 44,000 
pounds weight, with a scope of chain 
1Off Cape Horn, between latitudes 55 south and lon- 


gitude Io5 west, waves have been encountered 46 feet 
in height, and 769 feet from crest to crest. 
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equal to three times the depth of water, 
in order to resist the send of the sea, 
and avoid parting the cable during heavy 
weather by any sudden jerks. Much 
ingenuity is required in selecting the 
moorings, in order to obtain sufficient 
stability without an undue weight of 
chain to sink the buoy too deep in the 
water to obtain the best results from it. 
Thus, if the buoy is to be anchored in 
twenty fathoms of water, sixty fathoms 
of chain will be required according to 
the usual rule: of this the first fifteen 
fathoms from the buoy down will be 
one or one and one-fourth inch, just 
heavy enough to hold the buoy, while 
allowing all possible buoyancy. To the 
end of this will be shackled on thirty 
fathoms of two or two and one-eighth 
inch chain, to withstand the constant 
wear of the sand and the rough shocks 
of a rocky bottom, while the remaining 
fifteen fathoms, which connects withthe 
sinker, is usually of one and one-half 
inch chain, much lighter than the mid- 
dle section, as it is almost entirely bur- 
ied in the sand, and is only brought into 
play during extremely heavy gales, or 
when required to raise the sinker. Many 
experiments have been attempted with 
the view of reducing the drag of the 
moorings to allow of greater buoyancy, 
and at one period galvanized wire pen- 
nants were extensively used to reach 
from the buoy down almost to the sand, 
but they were not altogether satisfac- 
tory,— the wire would corrode, and part 
when any extra heavy strain was put 
upon it, so that now the arrangement 
given above is universally used in this 
district, and gives the best results of 
any method so far employed. 

The placing and removing of these 
whistiers, as well as all other buoys in the 
waters of California, is accomplished by 
the lighthouse tender, Madrofio, a vessel 
peculiarily adapted for such work, having 
all thenecessary fittings forraising heavy 
weights with her powerful derrick and 
steam hoisting gear, and a crew of offi- 
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cers and men fitted by long experience 
to perform their duties in the most ap- 
proved style. Captain David Davies, 
the master of the Madrojio, in former 
years a mate in the Pacific Mail service, 
has had an active experience of over 
thirteen years in handling buoys of all 
descriptions, having served as mate or 
master in the lighthouse tenders Shu- 
brick, Manzanita,and Madrofio. During 
all these years he has never been known 
to be absent from his ship, while under 
steam, for a single day, and has not only 
complied with the inexorable rule of the 
department to “always keep his ship 
afloat,” but rather prides himself upon 
the fact that during his term of service 
no member of his crew has ever met 
with a serious injury. 

Looking down upon the main deck 
after one of these monster whistlers has 
been hoisted out of the sea, with its 
long, unwieldy cylinder, large enough 
for a man to craw] into, the decks wet 
and slippery from the mass of barnacles 
and seaweed stripped from the buoy and 
its moorings, with an apparently inex- 
tricable confusion of chains, ropes, 
tackles, lashings, and the innumerable 
tools and fixtures which are required to 
be always within easy reach,—and when 
it isconsidered that this is accomplished 
not in the smooth waters of the bay, but 
far off shore, with the little ship rolling 
in the trough of the sea, with wind and 
tide to battle against, —-it seems a mir- 
acle that the work can ever have been 
accomplished without serious accidents, 
if not loss of life. The parting of a 
single line, the giving way of any of the 
complicated derrick gear, the misunder- 
standing of a single order, might result 
in the loss of many lives. If the lash- 
ings of one of these large buoys should 
give way in a heavy sea, it would take 
complete possession of the deck, and 
probably carry away a large part of the 
vessel’s upper works before going over- 
board. The most watchful care is con- 
stantly required, not only when working 
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the buoys, but at all times, to keep the 
derrick gear and all the working para- 
phernalia in good condition. Nochances 
are taken with old or defective materi- 
als; everything is of the best, and main- 
tained in the highest state of preserva- 
tion. 

When about to change a whistling 
buoy, which, as has been said, is done 
about every six months, the tender 
steams up to within a hundred yards or 
so of the buoy, and the dinghy is low- 
ered to convey one of the seamen to the 
buoy to adjust the slings. Of late years 
this duty has always been performed by 
a young Swede, Julius Anderson, who 
can be depended upon to bob up serenely 
in any emergency that may arise. Julius 
clambers up to the top of the buoy, ad- 
justs the slings, and hangs on the wildly 
swaying buoy while the boat returns 
and is hauled up to allow all hands to 
assemble forward to make fast. The 
first mate, who is master of ceremonies 
on the main deck, is busy clearing away 
the starboard gangway, adjusting and 
arranging the complicated tackle that 
will be required, and driliing his men in 
their duties for the coming struggle. 

All this time the vessel has been drift- 
ing away from the buoy, until Julius ap- 
pears but a speck above the rolling 
waters ; but no matter how long the de- 
lay, he hangs on with bulldog tenacity, 
rather proud of his ability to withstand 
the violent rolling which has made many 
another mandeathlysickinafew minutes. 
When all is in readiness, the tender 
steams slowly up to the leeward side of 
the buoy, the Captain at the wheel 
guiding his ship with the utmost caution, 
as “hooking on” is considered one of 
the critical stages of the work. If the 
ship is given too little headway, she 
fails to answer her helm and drifts off ; 
while with too much headway there is 
danger of a big swell bringing ship and 
buoy together to the imminent risk of 
both, — to say nothing of the jeopardy 
Julius would be in. But the Madrofio 
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THE YERBA BUENA BUOY DEPOT. 


approaches without a swerve to right or 
left, and when the buoy is not ten feet 
abreast the starboard gangway, at the 
word of command, the huge block is 
swung out. Julius, with hislegs wrapped 
around the cage irons for support, seizes 
the hook with both hands, slips it quickly 
into the slings, and as the steam winch 
is hauling everything taut, makes a fly- 
ing leap for the vessel’s deck. 

With an occasional muffled groan at 
being so ruthlessly torn from its long 
resting place, the buoy is slowly lifted 
from the water, displaying hundreds of 
long waving streamers of glistening sea- 
weed, which rain down torrents of water, 
quickly drenching everybody and every- 
thing on the lower deck. When the 
bulb will rest upon the deck, guyropes 
and stays are fastened on,— two across 
deck, one forward, and one aft,— to hold 
the monster in check, while a slip rope 
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is run as far down the cylinder as pos- 
sible and hooked on to the port tackle: 
then as the cylinder is slowly lifted out 
of water, the buoy gradually assumes 
a reclining position, and after a prodi- 
gious amount of hoisting and lowering, 
blocking, staying, and shifting, is finally 
swung inboard and securely lashed in 
position. 

The cylinder and under parts that 
have been continuously submerged are 
found thickly coated with enormous 
barnacles, mussels, and various crusta- 
cea, with an occasional star or jelly fish 
to add variety,—the whole surface a 
seething, spluttering mass of marine 
life. Occasionally some rare specimens 
are detached from these buoys. Not 
long since a nineteen-fingered star fish 
about a foot in diameter was found by 
Mate Anderson. In the southern waters 
a species of béche-de-mer, a white clam 
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DIAGRAM OF WHISTLING BUOY. 


or mussel, is found pendant from the 
buoy by a tough, transparent sac, from 
six to fifteen inches in length, the shell 


being attached to the extreme end, with 
power to expand or contract this con- 
necting link toa considerable extent.! 
The barnacles can be scraped off in 
clusters, and when cleaned out and pol- 
ished are utilized as ornamental cigar- 
holders, match-boxes, etc. 

The interior of the cylinder is usually 
as thickly coated with barnacles as the 
exterior, so a victim is at once selected 
to crawl inside, scrape off all the marine 
growth and thoroughly paint the sur- 
face with red lead. The crew take turn 
about in doing this, as it is anything 
but an agreeable task to work stretched 
out at full length in such contracted 
quarters, where the noise of the outside 
scraping is magnified into a deafening 
uproar, and the fumes of the paint are 

1The béche-de-mer, or trepang, is shaped like a cu 
cumber, hence the name, sea cucumbers. ‘The skin is 
sometimes smooth, or covered with prickles. ‘They are 
found in great quantities on the coral islands of the Pa 
cific, and are collected by the Chinese and Japanese for 


use in the manufacture of soups. 
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BEARDED BY NEPTUNE, 


strong enough to render some semi- 
unconscious. Occasionally a man is 
hauled out in a worse condition than if 
he had been granted shore leave for a 
week. 

Probably every anti-fouling compound 
ever invented has been experimented 
with on these buoys, in hopes of finding 
something that these parasites would 


not delight to cling to, but thus far all 
are treated without any distinction ; 
whether you use plain red lead or patent 
paint at five dollars a gallon, the buoy 
comes up as thickly coated as the ex- 
posed surface will admit of. A great 
big bag of money awaits the ingenious 
inventor who will produce an anti-foul- 
ing compound that will not foul. 
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LAUNCHING THE NEW BUOY, 


With the buoy safely stowed away on 
deck, comes the slow and _ laborious 
work of examining the moorings: a 
double strap is wrapped around the 
chain as far over the side of the ship as 
a man can reach, the starboard tackle 
hooked on, and the chain lifted as high 
as the end attached to the buoy will 
permit : then another strap is wrapped 
around the chain lower down and the 
port tackle lifts while the other lowers 


the first lot inboard, and thus by alter- 
nately lifting with one tackle and low- 
ering with the other they take in all the 
chain that can be done without dislodg- 
ing the sinker. That portion of the 
chain extending from the buoy down to 
the sand is coated with seaweed and 
barnacles as badly as the buoy itself; 
but from this point on the chain is 
almost as bright as silver, from its in- 
cessant grinding and polishing in the 
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CAPTAIN DAVIES TAKES HIS BEARINGS, 


sand, and it is this part which must be 
closely examined lest it be worn too 
thin for safety. Links of two and a 
quarter inch chain are often found worn 
down to an inch or less, and in that case 
a large section is to be cut out and 
turned end for end, or else new chain 
supplied. 

The carpenter and blacksmith, with 
flogging chisel and sledge, now proceed 
to cut out the defective parts, and the 
new chain is shackled on. While this 
is being done, the Captain verifies the 
position of the buoy by taking a round 
of sextant angles on prominent points, 
which are carefully pletted on the charts 
by the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the compass bearings 
of prominent objects thus obtained. 
These angles are takeh after all the 
slack of the chain has been taken in and 
the vessel is moored by the mushroom- 
sinker attached to the buoy. Great 


care is taken not to dislodge or drag 
it, otherwise the buoy’s position would 
be altered. Nowthe chain being found 
satisfactory throughout its entire length, 
the end attached to the old buoy is un- 
shackled and lowered over the starboard 
side, to be hauled up on the port side by 
a rope swung over the bow, and re- 
shackled to the new buoy. When every- 
thing is in readiness the tackles are 
hooked on, the guy ropes let go, and 
the buoy, suspended in a slip net witha 
toggle attachment is lifted bodily over 
the port side. By lifting on the donkey 
fall the toggle is drawn out, dropping 
the buoy into the water; everything is 
cut away on deck, and the chain rattles 
out on the starboard side with a furious 
clatter; the Madrofio backs out, full 
speed astern, leaving the buoy to right 
itself with a prolonged bellow of disgust 
at being dropped so unceremoniously. 
At one time these buoys were launched 
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THE MADRONO ALONGSIDE THE BELL BUOY, 


by letting go the chain first, the weight 
of which would roll the buoy up the 
guides and overboard, but the jerk 
caused by so great a weight of chain was 
considered too great a strain on shackles 
and pins, so that method has been aban- 
doned. 

To hoist up other kinds of buoys, such 
as bells, nuns, and cans, a sling chain 
is swung out from the side of the ship, 
which falling over the top of the buoy 
grapples the mooring chain below : then 
by hauling up on the sling chain the 
buoy is hoisted out of water in an in- 
verted position ; the method of overhaul- 
ing the chain and launching the buoy 
again by means of a slip net and toggle 
attachment being exactly the same as 
employed with the whistlers. 

Even with the best of material always 
employed and the most vigilant care 
exercised in taking up and replacing 
these buoys, the moorings will occasion- 
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ally part and the buoy float off to for- 
bidden grounds, to become a menace 
instead of an aid to navigation. In the 
case of both whistling and bell buoys 
adrift, it is obligatory on the lighthouse 
department to exert every effort to re- 
capture the deserter with the least pos- 
sible delay. It would be preferable and 
more economical in many instances if 
they would at once go to the bottom, 
but as long as they continue to float and 
sound in waters adjacent to the coast, 
they constitute false signals and must 
be recovered. In November, 1888, a 
bell buoy moored in the vicinity of the 
North Farallon to mark Noonday Rock 
parted its moorings, and started on a 
cruise north. It was seen and reported 
by several vessels; but unfortunately, 
the tender was up the coast, and on her 
way down passed inside the buoy with- 
out observing it. <A cruise in search of 
the derelict was immediately instituted, 
but in following the course reported by 
the different vessels the Madrofio passed 
far outside of it, as an opposite current 
brought the buoy well in shore near Trin- 
idad ona southerly course ; again it took 
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A BLOWN OUT WHISTLER, 


a swoop to the northward and was last 
reported off Cape Blanco in Oregon. 
For about two years nothing more was 
heard of it, and it was confidently hoped 
that it had gone to join McGinty, when 
news was received of its appearance off 
the Hawaiian Islands, where it was 
picked up and offered to be returned for 
something like double its original value. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the 
offer was not accepted. 

In connection with this Noonday Rock 
buoy, it is an interesting circumstance 
to note that advantage can be taken of 





the seals feeding on this rock, eighteen 
feet below the water, to locate it, which 
is otherwise difficult because of its small 
area and great distance from shore. 
When sure of being in the vicinity, a 
furious blast is given on the tender’s 
steam whistle, and immediately the seals 
rise perpendicularly to the surface of 
the water, sticking their heads high in 
the air out of curiosity to learn the cause 
of such an extraordinary noise. With 
the boat already lowered,a trial buoy can 
be thrown almost exactly on the rock, 
thus saving hours of tiresome search. 
Lester Bell. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“THERE shall be peace,” years upon years ago 
The heavenly heralds sang, “peace and good will.” 
But ah! the dull world moves so slow, so slow. 
‘Tis eighteen hundred years, and still, and still, 
The “peace of Europe” shrinks behind the files 
Of forced fighters. In our Western land 

We war with wits and words behind our smiles, 
And wealth and poverty at battle stand 

With gathered numbers set ’gainst gathered goid, 
With subtle shrewdness daring muscle’s might. 
Did then that first, far Christmas dawn of old 
Presage no noontide, no sure death to night? 


This slow world is a forest of free souls, 

No field of flax flowers falling in a day; 

‘Tis set in God’s great spaces and it rolls 

To eastward. We have seen the twilight gray 
Tinged with the touches of a tender love 

That knew not bound, the morning’s prophet blush 
That, like as earliest sunlight comes to move 

O’er all the width of earth, shall warm and flush 
Our living world, and as God’s hours pass by, 
God’s great, grand hours of ages shall make bright 
All places of all souls beneath His sky, 

And wrong shall be o’erflooded with the right. 


It shall be. Dayspring never failed the earth 

Back fading to the dark. Be glad and sing; 

The daylight of the world has had its birth 

At Bethlehem. Ring out the triumph, ring! 

As bells of morning joyful voices raise, 

And chime the matin-song of God’s high day, 

Pour out as water-floods your thankful praise. 

We have the future, we who live for aye, 

And share by faith the noontide of mankind. 

Lift up your heads; the darkest hours are gone, 

Put forth your hands the work of day to find, 

Of God’s long day that fits this slow-paced dawn. 
Aurilla Furber. 
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PSYCHE’S WANDERINGS. 


VI. 
MOONSTRUCK. 


Ir was nearly night when I reached 
the outer edge of the grove. The moon 
had risen and was causing long shadows 
to creep up the dusky avenue of maples 
and poplars. Beyond the dark grove, 
the meadow gleamed like a silvery sea. 

As I neared the end of the lane, I 
saw a woman standing by the gate. Her 
face and form were concealed by a thick 
veil and a long heavy cloak. My heart 
beat fast as I approached her. Was it 
-- could it be — 

She advanced to meet me. “ Quincy,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“Psyche?” I queried. 

She gave me her hand, gloved, as 
when I first saw her. 

“T am glad to meet you, Psyche,” I 
said, “ Will you not explain a little of 
all this mystery ?” 

“ Not now; in a few days—perhaps.” 

“Why must I be kept groping in the 
dark ?” 

“Tt is for a good reason,—I wish that 
I might tell you all.” 

“ Are you one of the three sisters ?” 

“Yes; I believe I can safely say that 
much.” 

“Which one?” 

“QO, that is for you to find out.” 

“ Permit me to remove your veil, and 
I'll find out very quickly.” 

“Oh, no, no! you shall not ; I will not 
let you.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because — because I must not let 
you see my face now,—I have no right 
to.” 

“No right to!” 


“ No—yes, oh, I can’t explain. Be 


patient a day or two ; and—I must leave 
you.” 
VoL. xxii—51. 


She snatched away the hand which I 
had been holding, and passed by me in 
haste. 

“Psyche!” I exclaimed. 

“ Goodnight, Quincy.” 

And she hurried off up the lane. 

But I had made a discovery. As the 
lady passed me, a portion of her hair 
which the veil failed to cover came un- 
der my gaze; and the clear moonlight 
gleaming upon it showed it to be ved. 
Both Camiola and Elsie had very dark, 
almost black hair. Could it be possible 
that Psyche was Bet? And yet—why 
not? The powers displayed by Psyche 
were of a transcendental—I might al- 
most say of a superhuman—character. 
One might just as reasonably look for 
such powers or gifts in a young person 
as in an older one. Then, as I recalled 
it, minor evidence came up. Psyche’s 
voice, though always low and guarded, 
had a childish tone more like Bet’s than 
either of her sisters’ ; and again, Psyche’s 
petulance, her quick transient flashes of 
resentment, her glib utterances, were 
all more in accord with Bet’s character 
than with the slower, statelier natures 
of Elsie and Camiola. 

Well, Bet was a nice little thing,— 
pretty, bright, and intelligent; and it 
was not displeasing to think that when 
I next visited the Bell sisters it would 
be especially to see the youngest and — 
though I was n’t sure of that —the fair- 
est. 

I called upon the ladies in a few days, 
and received a friendly welcome from 
all three. Miss Elsie condescended to 
give me a civil greeting, and to ask after 
my health; Miss Camiola sang and 
played with spirit; Miss Bet argued 
with me on the tariff. Ere the evening 
was over I obtained what I wished for, 
—an opportunity to talk with Bet alone. 
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We went out upon the porch to watch 
the moon rise; and as we had to wait 
a little, we took seats and talked upon 
Bet’s favorite topic — history. 

While we were upon this subject Bet 
did most of the talking. Her conver- 
sation flowed along smoothly and gently ; 
and she imparted information to me 
with the readiness of a schoolma’am in- 
structing a class. The sweet, low voice 
of the girl, as she sat there talking so 
contentedly, the glint of her face re- 
flected in the pale light of the rising 
moon,—the innocent, satisfied smile,— 
the remembrance I had of seeing er 
hair straying out from under Psyche’s 
veil,—all this tempted me. I was near 
her — was almost touching her—and I 
yielded to the impulse of the moment, 
which was to clasp in mine the little 
hand that lay in her lap by my side. 

She was talking about the conquest 
of Mexico. As she felt my hand close 
upon hers, her voice faltered a little; 
there was a momentary stammer,—a 
tremble,— then she went bravely on. 
“Montezuma sent messengers to Cor- 
tez, and among them men skilled in the 
picture-writing peculiar to the Aztecs.” 

“Where was Cortez at the time?” I 
asked. 

“On the seacoast, where now stands 
the city of Vera Cruz,” she replied. 
“ He and his men had landed there and 
were making acquaintance with the 
natives in the neighborhood. Monte- 
zuma’s messengers arrived; and the 
painters sketched Cortez and his fol- 
lowers in their armor, also the ships 
and the horses.” 

The tones had sunk lower, the smile 
had departed, and a flush appeared up- 
on the childlike face. 

I helped her out with another ques- 
tion. “*What was Montezuma’s policy? 
Did he mean peace or war?” 

“Montezuma was undecided as to 
his policy.” she answered. “He—he— 
did not know whether the new comers 
were—were gods ormen. If they were 
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gods he would not resist them—he was 
ready to worship them ; but—if—” she 
could not go on. 

With a sudden sense of shame, I real- 
ized that I was a man of thirty-three, 
making advances toa child of fifteen,— 
a girl with warm blood, a quick, tender 
heart, a romantic imagination, and no 
doubt totally without an experience of 
lovers. If she were Psyche I was jus- 
tified, it was all right. I wasalmost sure 
she was Psyche, but so long as there 
was a particle of doubt on the point I 
had no right, in honor, to woo so young 
a girl. 

I attempted to withdraw my hand ; 
the girl gave it a sudden, retaining pres- 
sure and cast upon mea quick, timid 
look of encouragement. 

« Psyche,” I whispered, “ Psyche.” 

She started, and I drew away my hand 
as her grasp relaxed. 

“ Bet, was it not you that I met at the 
end of the lane, Monday night?” I asked. 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” she replied. “I 
must not, will not tell you.” 

“ Ah, but I recognize your voice now ; 
it is the same; you are Psyche.” 

“Oh no, no; don’t think it, don’t be- 
lieve it; I must not stay here with you. 
You must go away, or —come in where 
the others are.” 

“Very well; I don’t want to appear 
too impatient; but what does it all 
mean?” 

At this moment Camiola stepped out 
upon the porch. I sawat once that she 
was ill-pleased. She had been watch- 
ing us from a window, no doubt. She 
could not have heard what we said ; but 
she had seen the hand-clasping, the 
close, earnest attention with which we 
talked, and at the last Bet’s agitation. 

This was only the second time I had 
met the girl; and I was old enough to 
be her father. I could imagine the 
effect on Camiola. 

“ Bet, go into the house,’ 
first words. 

Bet obeyed silently. 


, 
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“Mr. Macintyre,” said Camiola,—and 
she seemed almost choked as she said 
it,—“‘your—your actions are without 
excuse.” 

“ Pardon me; I know that I have not 
done just right ; but there is an excuse.” 

“You know, or ought to know, that 
Bet is little more than a baby. What 
were you thinking about ?” 

“Give me leave to speak of what you, 
or some of you, have forbidden me to 
refer to, and I’ll tell you what I was 
thinking about.” 

But I was talking to the air. Camiola 
had suddenly entered the house, shut- 
ting the door after her. 

Cool, was n’t it? A hint to leave, and 
not an extremely delicate one, either! 
Well, I knew the way back to town, but 
— my hat was in the house! 

After a little hesitation I opened the 
door. No one was in the parlor but 
Elsie, and she sat listless, as was her 
wont. 

“Will you kindly give me my hat?” 

Miss Elsie brought me the hat, held 
to it a moment, and seemed about to 
speak ; then she relinquished her hold, 
and said nothing. 

“Thanks! Good night,” I said. 

“ Good night — wait a minute.” 

I waited. After a little, Elsie said, in 
a mild, apathetic way, “ Camiola has — 
given way to her bad temper tonight.” 

“Has she? Indeed! Iam sorry to 
hear it,” was my answer. 

“Don’t mind her.” 

“QO, of course not.” 

“ But I mean — you will come again, 
will you not ?” 

“If Miss Camiola wishes it — and ex- 
plains.” 

There was silence of half a minute. 
The woman seemed to be struggling 
with herself. At last she said: “Cam- 


iola is not the sole owner of this house ; 
I have as much right here as she, and 7 
ask you to come.” 

I could hardly believe my ears, and I 
blurted out just what I thought. 
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“ When I consider the reception you 
gave me last Monday, and when I re- 
member that you did not speak ten 
words to me in the house this evening, 
I am surprised.” 

“ Excuse me. I never talk much, and 
lam thought to be very odd sometimes.” 

There was a sound of movements in 
an adjoining room. In my pique, I 
said: “If Camiola comes in, she will 
send you away as she did Bet.” 

In an instant Elsie was an ugly look- 
ing woman; her face seemed to grow 
black as she began, in a hard, gruff 
voice, “Camiola wouldn’t dare—” 
Then she paused, controlled herself, 
and in the same mild tones as before, 
said: “ No, no; if she hears us talking 
she will stay away.” 

I made no reply ; I was absorbed in 
the wonderful changes of the woman’s 
face : the momentary expression almost 
demoniacal,— the sweet, gentle smile 
that replaced it. 

“You will come again?” she inter- 
rogated. 

‘Can I depend upon your mood ?” 

A faint flush came into her face. 
“Yes, I promise you. Now, will you 
come?” 

“ T cannot refuse ; I cannot say sure- 
ly; I shall leave Courandale soon ; but 
I would like to meet you again, here,— 
or somewhere.” 

She was silent ; and after a moment, 
I said: “Now, I must go. Goodby, 
Miss Elsie.” 

She gave me a cold, limp hand. 
“Goodby, Mr. Macintyre.” 


VII. 
VEILS OFF. 


THERE was no sleep for me that night. 
I spent the time in reviewing the events 
of the evening, in noting their effect 
upon myself, and in pondering upon the 
questions they brought up. 

In the first place, I had traced Psyche 
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to Bet; and I longed to see Bet in 
Psyche’s character, or to see Psyche in 
Bet’s form,— whichever was the way to 
put it,—and to receive from her—or 
them—some explanation, and harmoniz- 
ing, of the mysterious double identity. 
In the second place, I was grieved that 
I had incurred the displeasure of Cami- 
ola, whom I liked and respected very 
much ; and I debated with myself as to 
how the unpleasantness could be over- 
come. Inthe third place, I was strangely 
affected by my parting interview with 
Elsie. Only a few days before I had 
received convincing proofs that she dis- 
liked me, and yet she asked me to return 
to the house in direct opposition to her 
sister’s implied wishes. She had been 
persistent ; she had been patient with 
my churlishness ; she had overcome her 
pride, her taciturnity, and her dislike ; 
and she had given me her hand at part- 
ing. There was a sweet flattery in all 
this, coming from a handsome woman, 
that would, however, have been more 
agreeable had I not suspected that be- 
hind it all was a motive other than any 
incipient personal regard,—a motive 
deeper than I could fathom. 

I tried to dismiss the matter from my 
mind by thinking that, perhaps, I had 
not given Elsie sufficient credit for nat- 
ural kindliness of heart; and that she 
had simply endeavored to make amends 
to me for her own former, and Camiola’s 
later, rudeness. But none of my sur- 
mises in regard to the matter could sat- 
isfy me. 

A week or more passed by. I kept 
telling myself that I would leave Cour- 
andale; I kept thinking that I ought to 
call upon Elsie in response to her kind, 
earnest invitation ; I kept vowing, like 
a boy, that I would never go, without 
more coaxing, to a house where the door 
had been shut in my face; and I kept 
longing to see the sisters—all of them. 
Doubtless I should have made a positive 
move of some sort in the course of time ; 
and that I did not do so more promptly, 
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was owing chiefly to the fact that I be- 
lieved Psyche knew what was passing 
in my mind, knew of my wishes, my 
doubts and my causes for hesitation. I 
waited, therefore, for something — I 
could not guess what —to occur; and 
finally something did occur ; I received 
the following letter: — 

Dear Quincy :— 

Are n’t you ashamed to be pouting like a naughty 
boy that ’s had his ears boxed ? Don’t I know what 
you are doing? Don’t I know that you want to see 
Cammie, and make up with her? Don’t I know 
that you want to see Bet, and squeeze her hand 
again? Don’t I know that you would like to be 
astonished once more by seeing Elsie look sweet ? 
Finally, don’t I know that you ’d just give your head 
to see me? Why don’t you come and see us then? 
O, I know you’d come after awhile,—if we’d let 
you alune long enough; you couldn’t stand being 
ignored and forgotten ; and if I had my way you 
would be let alone till you got ready to come; but 
there are others who would n’t understand, and who 
would give you but a cold welcome if they thought 
you were trying to treat them superciliously ; so I 
think you had better come tomorrow. You may not 
see Cammie. | hardly think you will. But you will 
see some of us, perhaps me. Make just a little 
short call and don’t expect too much from it. Now 
be a good boy, and do as I tell you. 

PSYCHE. 

The letter was not written with a 
typewriter, as the former ones from the 
same source had been. It was in a 
round, school-girlish hand, that at once 
reminded me of Bet; yet the language 
of the letter was very different from 
what I would have expected from that 
modest little maiden. Indeed, I could 
hardly imagine one of the three sisters 
writing me such a letter. 

Well, for the time being it was 
enough for me to know that Psyche had 
written it; and, of course, I did as she 
bade me. 

I made my call, as upon previous oc- 
casions, in the afternoon. No one ap- 
peared to be at home but Elsie; Elsie, 
however, gave me a pleasant welcome 
and exerted herself to entertain me. 
She talked upon general subjects, and 
introduced themes that showed a taste 
for out-door life, surprising in one who 
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seemed so naturally indolent. Through 
all, she maintained the smile and the 
attentive look of one who wishes to 
please; and yet it seemed to me that 
she was agreeable with an effort; and 
that there was a hidden motive behind 
her actions. 

I judged her motive to be a good one ; 
I fancied that she was endeavoring to 
subdue her foolish, ill-founded dislike 
of me, and to sweeten her natural mo- 
roseness of temper by an effort at good 
behavior. This was praiseworthy, and 
I resolved not to put her patience to too 
long and severe a strain by lengthening 
out my stay beyond a short call. Sol 
soon made my adieu, and was just 
going when she said: “I have been re- 
quested to give you this.” She handed 
me a sealed envelope. 

My heart beat quickly when I saw 
that it was addressed in Psyche’s hand- 
writing. “Excuse me a moment,” I 
said, and opened the letter. 

It contained but a line and a word. 


Meet me at the pool. PSYCHE. 


I had only a dim idea where the pool 
was, but. thought it best to say nothing 
to Elsie upon the subject. Leaving the 
house, I walked over to a ravine which 
descended from south to north through 
the eastern part of the grove. Follow- 
ing this ravine down, I came ere long 
to a glade in which there was an oblong 
sheet of water something over an acre 
in extent. 

It was a lonely spot. The trees were 
larger here than in any other part of the 
grove, and were principally black oaks, 
elms, and sycamores. There was also 
a heavy undergrowth, consisting, in 
part, of red buds, paw-paws, blackberry 
bushes which bore no fruit, and green- 
briars which bore abundantly. 

The pool was darkened with shadows, 
and the northern end of it, though not 
many rods away, was lost in dim ob- 
scurity ; it narrowed at that point and 
seemed to continue on around a curve. 
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It reappeared again, as I knew, a few 
yards west of the house, at which place 
it was visible through a rift in the trees, 
from the second story windows. 

I found alittle path which came from 
the southwest —the direction of the 
house — and ended at the water’s edge. 
Around the termination of this path 
was a little level open space, covered 
with some grass and much gravel. 

In this open space was a rustic seat 
commanding a good view of the pool. 

I sat down and waited—waited a good 
while; till at last, growing impatient, I 
went over to a boat, that was tied to 
the bank near by, with the idea of tak- 
ing a row. 

Seeing no oars in the boat, I went 
back to the seat, where I found a lady 
awaiting me. It was a veiled lady, ina 
long black cloak. 

She gave meno greeting until I stood 
by her side ; and then she said in a low 
voice, “I am glad to see you, Quincy ; 
sit down.” 

I sat down by her side; there was 
just room for two. 

“ And I am glad to see you, Psyche, 
though I don’t see you,” I said. 

She slipped a gloved hand from un- 
der her cloak, and clasped mine with a 
warm, clinging pressure. 

“ Are you Bet Bell?” I asked. 

“Tam Psyche,” she replied. 

“Are you not one of the three sis- 
ters?” 

“ T am—one of the sisters.” 

“Do you mean that there are four 
Miss Bells?” 

“If there are four, I am the fourth.” 

“ You evade my questions. Why not 
tell me at once whether you are one of 
the three sisters or not ?” 

“T believe I can safely say, ‘ Yes, I 
am one of them.’” 

“Which one?” 

“Think of me as Psyche, —a being 
apart from the three sisters, having the 
face and form of one of them, and yet 
not that one.” 
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“ Perhaps you are the spirit of a dead 
woman who makes use of one of the 
sisters as a medium.” 

“No; my experiences have all been 
earthly. I have no personal knowledge 
of a life beyond the grave,” 

“Your riddle is hard to read; I de- 
spair of it. Why are you not willing to 
clear up some of this mystery?” 

“ You disturb me with your questions, 
and give me nochance. Wait a little, 
and perhaps I can help you.” 

“Forgive me; I see that I have been 
too impatient; but you have puzzled 
me till I am almost vexed.” 

“ Be patient. Give me a little time. I 
am very, very sorry to have vexed you.” 

“ And I am sorry that I hurried you. 
I will do so no more.”’ 

All this while our hands had been 
clasped. I could hear her breathing; 
and from her garments came a faint, 
fragrant perfume. 

Queer emotions began to steal over 
me, as we sat there in silence; and I 
realized that I was alone with the woman 
who had read the deepest secrets of my 
soul, and who was herself so singularly 
unknown tome. Mysterious, and pos- 
sessed of a strange power, yet she was 
human, real, substantial ; her face was 
even familiar to me, if, as I believed, she 
was one of the three girls who dwelt in 
the house back there among the trees. 

The feeling came over me that it mat- 
ered not which one of the three sisters 
she was. I felt that I could love any one 
of those fair maidens, if that one should 
prove to be Psyche. 

Suddenly the woman reached out her 
arms toward me, extending the cloak 
with them as she did so. For an instant 
I scarcely understood ; then with a thrill 
of wondering pleasure, I leaned towards 
her. In amoment her arms were around 
me, her veiled face was pressed against 
mine, and she was murmuring words of 
tenderness. 

“Psyche! Psyche!” 
“what does this mean ?” 


I whispered, 
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“Tt means that I love you,” she an- 
swered. “ Quincy, Quincy, O my dar- 
ling! my own boy! I have been with 
you many and many a time when you 
thought yourself+alone. I have been 
with you on the prairie, in the woods, 
in places where there were people, and 
in the silence of your own room. Your 
life has become a part of mine, and I 
want you with me, constantly, in body 
as wellas spirit. I know you have longed 
for a dear companion; and yet you have 
shrank from wooing women, fearing you 
might win one who would love you 
thinking you different from your real 
self. Is it not sweet to be loved by one 
who knows you just as you are,—who 
knows your thoughts, your sins and 
follies, your hopes and fears, and all 
your indefinable emotions? Tell me, 
Quincy, does it not make you happy to 
be so loved?” 

“Yes, yes, Psyche, it does; but I do 
not understand. For Heaven’s sake 
tell me who you are and what you are.” 

She drew back a little. 

“T am a woman, and my name is 
Psyche,” she said. 

“ But the mystery about you?” 

“It isa mystery to me as well as you; 
when I understand it better, I will give 
you such an explanation as I can.” 

“Yes, but you could tell me some- 
thing now.”’ 

“T might,” 

“ And you could let me see your face.” 

“ Quincy, if you could choose the face 
that you would see upon my lifting this 
veil, what face, whose face would you 
choose ?” 

“ You know my thoughts.” 

“Not now; only at times. 
answer me.” 

“I think I know what face is behind 
that veil, and I am satisfied.” 

Psyche was silent. 

After waiting a moment, I said, “ And 
now will you raise the veil ?” 

“JT would rather not, Quincy,” she 
replied ; “it is my soul, my real self, 


Please 
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that I wish you to think most of, I would 
be jealous if you cared for—the mere 
face.” 

“Ts not the face an expression of the 
soul within? You are trifling with me; 
you hide your face out of coquetry. 
Don’t you see how unreasonable you 
are? You put your arms around me; 
you tell me that I am dear to you, you 
say words to me which prove that I am 
known to you as I thought I could not 
be known by any being in human form ; 
yet you hide your face and persist in 
remaining a strangerto me. Good God! 
If you madden me much more, I will 
snatch your veil from your face, in spite 
of you.” 

“You could do so, Quincy,” she re- 
plied, “and be pretty sure of forgiveness, 
for I love you; but you would do wrong, 
and I bid you beware.” 

It seemed to me at the moment that 
she half wished I would do as I had 
threatened; her words sounded like en- 
couragement. Impulsively I seized her 
veil, and with a savage delight in the 
novel act of brutality, tore it aside. 

“QO, Quincy, Quincy,” shecried. “ You 
are cruel; you don’t know how cruel 
you are.” 

She had dropped her face forward 
upon her hands so that I could not see 
it. Her hat had come off with the veil, 
and her hair, beautiful, luxuriant, and 
black, was revealed to me. I had thought 
to see red hair; and I now understood 
that it had not been Psyche whom I had 
met in the lane some days before; it 
had been Bet masquerading. The wo- 
man before me was either Camiola or 
Elsie. She had seemed to me larger 
than Bet ; but I am a poor judge of size 
and I had not seen the woman standing. 

I was taken aback by the discovery ; 
not that I was displeased, — indeed, 
something like relief and delight came 
over me — ; but there was a dignity and 
maturity about the elder sisters not 
possessed by the younger; and this 
abashed me somewhat. 
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After a moment’s hesitation, and re- 
membering that, after all, the woman 
was Psyche,—my Psyche,—I stooped be- 
fore her, and almost tremblingly ven- 
tured to lay my hands upon her temples 
and hair. 

“Psyche,” I said, “my dear Psyche, 
please let me look at your face.” 

She seemed unresisting ; though there 
was no response; and so I raised the 
head and looked upon the face. 

“Oh, Elsie!” I cried. “I am so glad, 
so glad that it is you.” 


VIII. 
SHAME. 


SHE met my gaze. She no longer 
tried to conceal her face; but if ever I 
saw shame in a human countenance, I 
saw it in hers. So poignant and des- 
pairing was her shame that she made no 
attempt tohideit. I pressed her hands 
and kissed her burning cheeks. She 
was unresisting, but no effort of mine 
sufficed to rouse her from her mood of 
self-abasement. I heaped loving words 
upon her; I told that shehad beendear to 
me as Psyche ever since our interview in 
the Courandale library, and that she had 
been dear to me as Elsie ever since her 
kind attempt to make some compensa- 
tion for Camiola’s harshness. 

Nothing availed. She let me do as I 
would, say what I would; and she re- 
mained in a state of silent, helpless hu- 
miliation. 

At last I said, “ When we first met, I 
took you for a supernatural being ; and 
now I find you are very, very human.” 

And notwithstanding my concern for 
her, I could not help smiling. 

“Yes, yes, yes,’ she said, speaking 
rather vehemently,and seeming thereby 
to regain some of her self-possession. 
“Tam human and weak; and I tried to 
make you think I was something more 
than an ordinary woman. I knew your 


ideal woman was a grand, perfect creat- 
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ure, and I tried to be like her. I knew 
you cared little for conventionalities and 
would prefer to have a woman meet you 
more than half way; and so—I went 
too far. I treated you as if I were a 
queen, —I puzzled you by my intimate 
knowledge of yourself,—and J made love 
to you,—boldly. It seemed easy enough 
while I was hidden from you, — while 
you could not know who I was; but 
when you found me out, —oh! I could 
have died.” 

“It was all right, Elsie; you —”’ 

But she went on without noticing that 
I had spoken. 

“ Of course I expected to tell you all 
sometime ; but I thought I could do so 
triumphantly and proudly; I never ex- 
pected to break down like this. I hoped, 
too, you would admire me,— Elsie Bell, 
—and be glad to find my face behind 
the veil.” 

“ And I was glad, Elsie.” 

“You thought it would be Bet’s face, 
or Camiola’s, and you were satisfied with 
the thought; you thought them both 
handsomer than me. When you saw 
me asleep under the vines—” 

“ You knew of that ?” 

‘Yes; and because of that I was 
vexed with you when we first met, and 
was impolite to you, though I nearly 
cried about it afterwards. Well, I wasn’t 
vexed so much at your watching me 
while I was asleep, nor at your controll- 
ing me and compelling me to make 
movements as you willed, but you called 
me ugly in your thoughts.” 

‘No, indeed ; I thought your appear- 
ance was very striking then; I think 
now that you are beautiful. I said to 
myself that the good and evil were both 
strong in you.” 

“Yes; and so they are in you® but 
you control yourself, and I always give 
way to my passions. I'll commit a 
crime sometime, in one of my moods ; 
and then whether I live or die I’ll be 
punished always.” 

“Well, do not punish yourself in ad- 


vance ; you are good and innocent now, 
and most likely never will be otherwise. 
Come, Elsie, get over your despondency, 
and let ’s be happy.” 

She seemed to struggle with herself 
a moment, and then turned to me with 
a forced smile. 

“You must remember I am no angel, 
she said. ‘“ You will see new faults in 
me every day.” 

“ And all my faults are old to you,” 
said I regretfully. “ You will always 
interest me with your variable moods, 
while I will be wearisome to you, be- 
cause you know me through and 
through.” 

“You would get tiresome,” she said, 
“if you were just the same, over and 
over again, every day ; but you are not ; 
you are always finding something new. 
You read new books ; you have new ex- 
periences ; you make new discoveries. 
You find things that I could not find 
for myself, and you make them interest- 
ing when I could not do so alone. No; 
you are never tiresome to me except 
when you are tiresome to yourself; you 
get dull and lazy, sometimes.” 

“Whenever you find me dull, you 
must inspire me to make new discover- 
ies ; and if I should ever happen to find 
you dull, I will excite you into a new 
mood.” 

“Some of my moods are dangerous.” 

“T[ will help you to avoid those. Some 
of my investigations bring me disap- 
pointments. Will you help me to bear 
them ?”’ 

“ Yes ; I know that is something you 
have often longed for,—some one to 
help you bear your disappointments — 
to encourage you to try again.” 

“ How is it that you have learned so 
much of me?” 

“ That is my secret.” 

“Tell me your secret.” 

She was silent. I drew her to me coax- 
ingly, and kissed her temples. 

“ You will not believe me,” she whis- 
pered. 
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“T can believe anything,” I replied. 
“The fact that you possess such an 
amazing knowledge of my thoughts is 
proof that your secret is something out 
of the common.” 

“T will tell you all then,—all that I 
know; but when I have told you there 
will still be a mystery. I can tell you 
how I read your thoughts ; I cannot tell 
how I get the power to do so, for I do 
not know.” 

When she began her story, the red 
light of the setting sun was warming up 
the woods, on the opposite shore of the 
pool. When she finished, the stars 
were shining brightly through the tree- 
tops. 

I will not attempt to repeat Elsie’s 
story in her own words. I could only 
paraphrase it, and would thereby change 
and blur memories that I would prefer 
to keep intact—memories of passionate 
murmurs and whispered confidences, of 
gem-like eyes and a starlit face gleaming 
pallidly amid an encircling thicket of 
dark, clustering hair. As I listened to 
her strange narrative, and remembered 
that I had looked through her eyes, per- 
ceived her thoughts, felt her emotions, 
and again, that I had controlled her 
body with my will so that she obeyed 
me in her sleep, I could not help think- 
ing that there was one mystery which 
would remain unexplained — she nor I 
could not expound the secret of that 
affinity which permitted our souls to 
come so closely in contact,— which had 
drawn us together when we were stran- 
gers and hundreds of miles apart. 

But explained or not, it was a blissful 
fact that it was possible for us, at times, 
to commune with each other — spirit 
with spirit — untrammeled by the inter- 
vention of fleshly limitations. 

From Elsie’s story, and from a few 
facts furnished me by her sisters, I have 
written out a tale which forms the 
sequel necessary to complete my per- 
sonal narrative. That tale follows in 
the next chapter. If it be found that 
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I have dwelt long and lovingly upon 
some of the minor details, let the deep 
personal interest which | feel in every- 
thing that concerns the heroine be my 
excuse. 


IX. 
DREAMS AND REMEMBRANCES. 


THE lady was asleep. Her head rested 
against a log, and her feet projected 
slightly beyond the upper angle of the 
creek bank. Her face was in the shade 
of a trembling cottonwood ; but the af- 
ternoon sun, blinking down from among 
a few dry-looking clouds, was in a fair 
way to leave his mark upon the pretty 
white hand that had been flung out 
carelessly to take its chances. Intrusive 
sleep had illy chosen his time to call 
upon the lady; her position was a 
cramped, uncomfortable one; a half- 
dozen mosquitoes had settled upon her 
cheek and neck, and were feasting upon 
her dainty flesh; her fishing pole had 
fallen down into the water, and her hat, 
crouching mischievously upon the edge 
of the bank, only awaited a laughing 
hint from some playful bréeze to plunge 
in after. 

She was a pretty girl, though every- 
body would not think so. She did not 
look aerial ; she had none of the wiilowy 
grace that novelists like to babble about. 
She was heavy and broad ; and she had 
thick black brows that formed a single 
line clear across her forehead, over- 
shadowing, seemingly, the rest of her 
face, and giving a demoniac cast to her 
countenance. Moreover, her complexion 
was of that deep, deathly white that is 
sometimes called yellow. A faint tinge 
of red in her cheeks was all that served 
to keep back the suspicion of unhealth- 
fulness. 

Time glided by, and still the lady 
slept. The mosquitoes, over-gorged, 
slipped away, while a little breeze which 
had come frolicking up the creek took 
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the slumberer under his protection and 
effectually shielded her from further 
vampire assaults. The hat, after balan- 
cing a time between duty and naughti- 
ness, gave up its wayward fancy for get- 
ting into the water, and sidling back 
demurely a few paces nestled up peace- 
fully against a stump. 

The sun kept moving leisurely on, 
getting down after a while among some 
clouds that were looming their heads up 
briskly, and marshaling themselves in 
stalwart array, as though they meant 
very shortly to parade the sky. 

There is no telling when the young 
lady would have roused of her own ac- 
cord. That she awakened when she 
did was owing to the neighborly kind- 
ness of a friendly quail, who, observing 
that the fair human biped seemed en- 
tirely oblivious of the fact that storm 
signals were out, took it upon himself 
to call her attention to them; so he 
came bounding merrily along, kicking 
over the leaves that were in his way, 
and springing upon a chip within a few 
feet of the sleeper, began vociferously 
to announce “more wet.” The girl 
raised her head, rubbed her eyes and the 
side of her face where the mosquitoes 
had been, took a look at the sky and 
concluded that the bird was right about 
the weather, got up, peered around for 
her hat, found it, donned it, and forget- 
ting all about her fishing pole, started 
homeward. 

She ascended a short, brown half-bow 
of a path; and when she reached its 
summit, found herself in the grave pres- 
ence of a big, pale blue, silent-looking 
house that stood among the deepening 
shadows of great oaks and elms like the 
hidden castle of some old-time robber 
knight. Unwelcomed yet unforbidden, 
the lady entered the house and passed 
up the stairs. High up from the ground, 
on the western side of the building, jut- 
ting out boldly from the gray, blank- 
looking stone wall, was a small, square, 
iron-railed balcony. Upon this balcony 


were seated two ladies—a slim, muscular 
woman of about thirty, having a strong 
and intellectual face, and a girl of four- 
teen, shorter and plumper than her 
companion. One of the ladies held a 
spy-glass, and both sat leaning upon the 
railing and gazing at the western sky. 

The storm clouds had become disor- 
ganized. One long, black, threatening 
finger reached out warningly from the 
southwest to beyond the zenith; one 
ragged, witch-like straggler floated low 
down over thesouthern end of the grove. 
Along the western horizon extended a 
great fluffy border of crimson, gold, and 
fleecy gray ; and here and there along 
this border lightning glimmered, like 
the glistening, waving banners of a de- 
parting troop. The two girls on the 
balcony sat silent as pictures, their im- 
mobile faces faintly illumined with a 
dark scarlet tint by the cloud-shadowed 
sunset. A footstep resounded behind 
them ; the tall, narrow window swung 
on its hinges; and the lady who had 
lately slumbered out in the woods stood 
beneath the window’s arch. Her eyes 
were dull and heavy, and looked as if 
they saw nothing of what was before 
them. 

“Why, Elsie!” cried the younger of 
the two ladies on the balcony, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“T have been asleep,” was the reply. 

“Yes, I have been watching you,” 
said the lady with the spy-glass. 

“ AndI have had a dream,” said Elsie- 

“A dream! What was it?” 

“T dreamed that I was a man.” 

A dozen smiles appeared simultane- 
ously, in merry dimples upon the face 
of the younger maiden. 

“Who ? What man ?” she demanded. 

“ No one that I ever saw or heard of.” 

“Well, then —” began the girl, and 
she paused expectantly. 

“T forgot that I was a woman,” said 
Elsie. ‘I had no remembrance of my 
own past life. I had only the thoughts 
of the man that I dreamed I was, and 
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only his memories. I was riding a pony 
away out on a great endless-looking 
prairie. Before me was a herd of cat- 
tle. I looked at them, and I looked at 
the sun as it settled down towards some 
dreary, dry-looking sand bluffs ; [looked 
at the short prairie grass and the few 
scattering weeds; I noticed the birds 
that sometimes flew past; and all the 
time I was thinking,— thinking of the 
home that I once had, and of the home 
that Ihopedtohavesometime. I built air 
castles and tumbled them all down again 
by suddenly remembering that my ap- 
pearance and surroundings were in sharp 
contrast with my bright-colored fancies.” 

Here the younger of the listeners in- 
terrupted the speaker with a laugh and 
a question. 

“ What sort of a looking fellow were 
you, Elsie.” 

“T was a slim man of about middle 
height,” Elsie replied. “I had light 
brown hair, blue eyes, a blond moustache 
and a Roman nose. I was coarsely 
dressed and very dusty. My name was 
Quincy Macintyre. That was the name 
that people called me by in scraps of 
conversation that passed between others 
and myself in my thoughts.” 

“What aconceited fellow you must 
have been!” again broke in the little 
maiden. 

“Hush, Bet,” said the elder of the 
auditors. “Don’t you see that you 
ought not to interrupt her ?” 

Bet subsided and looked grave. Elsie 
went on. 

“©, it was such a real, real dream. 
The sun was as bright as I ever saw it 
when awake; I could hear the cattle 
cropping the grass; I could hear their 
tramping, and the great sighs they gave; 
I could see the dust they stirred up; I 
killed two or three great green-headed 
flies on the shoulders of my pony ; and 
I took my knife and cut off a piece of 
ragged leather from the edge of my 
saddle skirts. 

“Just before I awoke, I was looking 


away off over the prairie in the direction 
of the house that was out of sight ; and 
I thought about supper, and of my 
partner who would meet me when I 
went home. Then my pony shied ata 
bird, and I awoke; but I’m sleepy yet ; 
so sleepy, so sleepy. O, Camiola, help 
me! don’t let me fall!” 

The two girls sprang to the side of 
the helpless victim of Morpheus, and 
assisted her into the nearest bedroom. 


Several weeks later Bet and Camiola 
were hovering in the dining-room,—a 
great, high, bare-looking apartment in 
the northwest corner of the house, — 
and listening to the roar of a tempest. 

The two girls sat by a table, with a 
dim, pale light between them. There 
was no fire in the room, for the weather 
was warm, although it almost seemed 
chilly because of the wildness of the 
night. The windows were curtainless. 
Camiola had just deprived them of their 
drapery that her soul might hold closer 
communion with that of the storm king. 
The rain dashed againt the glass, elec- 
trical flashes showed sparkling crystals 
upon the upper panes, and gave glimpses 
of swaying, formless objects outside. 
The swashing of vines, the hiss of the 
rain, the wild whistling of the wind, the 
deep bass rumble of the thunder, made 
Bet half afraid; but Camiola wanted no 
better music, and peremptorily silenced 
Bet’s nervous attempts at conversation. 
At last Bet left the room, and after a 
moment came back with a book in her 
hand. Camiola’s attention became fixed 
upon her at once. 

“Where did you get that book?” 
she asked. 

“Off of your desk,” replied Bet. 
“May I read it?” 

“ve” 

Bet began to read, and Camiola 
watched her with a new interest. Sud- 
denly Bet looked up startled, her eyes 
dilating. 

“ Why, Cammie,” she cried, “it ’s the 
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very, very same novel Elsie dreamed 
about ; the very one which she thought 
that man she dreamed herself to be read 
out at a cattle ranch!” 

“Ts it?” said Camiola grimly. 

“Yes. Where did you get it?” 

“I got it today. That is what I went 
to town for.” 

“You knew there was such a book, 
then.” 

“No; I just wondered if there might 
be.” 

“Elsie must have read it some time 
long ago, and it has come back to her in 
her dreams.” 

“That could not be. The book is 
new ; it has n’t been out a month. Elsie 
has n’t been away from home, and the 
book never came into the house till to- 
day.” 

Bet looked bewildered. 

“How could Elsie dream out that 
story when she never read it?” she 
asked. ‘“ Why, the scenes, the charac- 
ters, the names, everything, are just as 
she described them to us last night!” 

“Queer, isn’t it?” was Camiola’s 
comment, 

At this moment the door leading to 
an adjoining room was flung open, and 
Elsie appeared. She looked like a tragic 
actress ; her hair was loose and falling ; 
her eyes had an upward glance ; her 
hands were clasped above her head just 
as she was accustomed to have them 
when asleep. 

“QO, what a dreadful night!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The others said nothing, but they 
watched the girl with keen eyes. 

“QO, the lightning, the lightning!” 
cried Elsie. “How it makes my head 
ache!” 

Bet sprang up to replace the curtain. 

“ And where I have been,” continued 
Elsie, “it was so beautiful, O, so beau- 
tiful, so still, socalm! The great prairie 
spread out under the moonlight! The 
long, white, lonely road where I was 
walking! Above all, the cool, steady, 
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purposeful thoughts, the sweet, soul- 
thrilling emotions! O, it is like heaven 
to shut my eyes and dwell in the mind 
and heart of the man I dream of, —to 
feel his strong heart beat, to feel my 
soul carried into realms where there are 
beautiful visions and ecstatic hopes!” 

She grew silent, and her head drooped 
forward. 

“Tell us about it, Elsie,” said Cami- 
ola in a low voice. 

“Oh!” cried Elsie, with a start anda 
quiver, for just then the lightning pen- 
etrated the room. 

In amoment she recovered, and press- 
ing her hands to her eyes, went on. 

“T cannot tell you much of my 
thoughts and feelings. I remember 
them, but can’t find words to express 
them. I thought that I was about to 
leave the prairies; that I was going to 
the town,— Rupelle was its name. I was 
going there to take the cars —”’ 

Her voice died into a murmur. At 
this moment a peal of thunder shook 
the house, and at the sound Elsie ut- 
tered a wild scream and sprang forward, 
tottered, and sank limp and unconscious 
to the floor. 

In an instant Camiola was also upon 
the floor, and had gathered the poor 
girl’s head up in her arms. 

“ Elsie, my sister, my own darling sis- 
ter!” cried the elder girl, her stern, 
square face softened with the deepest 
sympathy. Then turning to Bet, who 
hovered near, willing but incapable, she 
cried in a voice harsh with haste and 
anxiety: “ Water, quick!” 

Bet hastened to bring the water. 

“ She is coming to herself now,” said 
Camiola. “ Help me raise her.” 

Bet tugged till she was red in the face ; 
and Elsie getting clearer-headed, and 
perceiving that she was making trouble, 
thrust her sisters aside and struggied to 
her feet without aid. She still seemed 
a little dazed, however, and suffered 
Camiola to lead her to a couch in anoth- 
er room, where she wa§S as far removed 
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as possible from the noise of the tem- 
pest. 

An hour later, Camiola, leaving Elsie 
resting quietly, went to Bet’s bedroom. 

“Let me have your atlas, Bet,” were 
her words as she entered the room. 

Bet procured the book. Camiola 
searched its pages till she found what 
she wanted. ‘ Rupelle, Rupelle,” she 
repeated slowly. 

“What is Rupelle,—a town or a riv- 
er?” asked Bet. 

“It’s the town Elsie dreamed she 
was going to.” 

“OQ, Cammie!” 

“T am going to send a letter there.” 

Bet looked almost terrified. ‘“ Not to 
—not to—”’ she stammered. 

“Not to Quincy Macintyre,” said 
Camiola. “No, if there is such a per- 
son. I don’t want to write to him di- 
rectly.” 

“ How will you find out anything?” 

“T will send to Rupelle for a local 
newspaper. In it will be the address of 
some one to whom I can write.” 

Bet made no reply to this ; and Cam- 
iola went away to write her letter. 


Four days later she put a newspaper 
into Bet’s hand. 

“Read this,” she said, indicating a 
paragraph. 

And Bet read: 

We regretfully record in the list of departures the 
name of Quincy Macintyre. He has gone to Illinois, 
leaving us for good and all. Quincy was well liked 
and will be sadly missed. 


Bet looked up, her face white with 
surprise and vague misgiving. 

“OQ, Cammie, Cammie!” she cried. 
“What does it all mean ?”’ 


Elsie sat upon the south porch, her 
head rested against the back of the rock- 
ing-chair and her eyelids were drooping. 
Camiola came up behind her and uttered 
her name. 

Elsie started. ‘‘I was almost asleep,” 
she said reproachfully. 


“Sleep is getting to be a vice with 
you,” said Camiola. 

“T know it is.” 

“ And your dreams—they are all upon 
one subject ; that troubles me.” 

“You think that my reason is in dan- 
ger?” 

“T don’t know what the danger is, for 
I don’t understand what it is that ails 
you; but I dread something.” 

“T feel no bad effects, only—I can 
think of nothing else.” 

“ Tell me, have you ever thought that 
the man you dream of may be a real—a 
living—person ?” 

Elsie colored. After a moment she 
said, “Yes, I have thought so; and I 
have hoped that I might meet him.” 

“ Elsie!” 

“Don’t be shocked, Cammie. You 
know dreams are said to be prophetic 
sometimes. If they ever are, then it’s 
possible I shall meet a man some day 
who will tell me of thoughts and expe- 
riences such as my dream-man has.” 

Camiola went into the house, and a 
little later reappeared with a magazine 
in her hand. This she handed to her 
sister, calling her attention to an article 
entitled “ Psyche’s Wanderings.” Elsie 
proceeded to read the article, while Cam- 
iola sat down on the steps and waited. 

Twenty minutes later Elsie looked up 
from her reading. “I never thought of 
such a thing as that,” she said. “‘ Surely 
it can ’t be possible.” 

Camiola made no direct reply. “Tell 
me your last dream,” she said. “Tell 
me every particular of it.” 

Elsie mused awhile; then she shut 
her eyes, and began to talk in a low 
voice full of tender intonations. 

At the end of an hour she said, “ What 
I have told you is but a very brief out- 
line of my dream. It would take days 
to tell it all. One thinks much faster 
than he can talk ; and one can see ata 
glance what it would take hours to de- 
scribe. In my dream I seemed to be 
reviewing the whole of my past life — 
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of Quincy’s past, I mean —and scenes 
and incidents floated before my vision 
like a series of rapidly moving pictures. 
When the pictures had all vanished and 
I came to myself again, I had become 
acquainted with the whole history of a 
life—a history as different from my own 
as it is possible to imagine. The new 
world into which I was admitted last 
night has kept me busy thinking and 
wondering all day; and it will fill my 
mind for weeks to come.” 

“You must prepare to believe 
Psyche’s Wanderings,” said Camiola. 


It was a sunny morning. Bees were 
humming among the flowers ; hens were 
cackling in some area of their own, back 
amid the trees; little birds were rejoi- 
cing all over the grove. Within doors 
two of the three sisters were bestirring 
themselves at household tasks, when 
Elsie came down stairs, more hastily 
than was her wont, and sought out Cam- 
iola. 

“OQ, Cammie!” she cried, “ he is com- 
ing—he is coming to Courandale. He 
received a letter—a letter with but one 
word in it. Who sent him that letter?” 

“T sent it to him,” said Camiola. 

In the dusk of evening, a carriage 
halted just within the limits of the silent, 
wind-swept town. It halted but for a 
moment, and then moved forward again 
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hesitatingly two or three times, stop- 
ping every rod or two. 

“You may wake her now, Bet,” said 
the lady who was driving. 

There was a slight commotion in the 
rear part of the carriage, and then Elsie 
Bell’s voice asked, in tones indicative of 
some alarm, “Where am |?” 

“You are in the carriage,” said her 
elder sister. ‘Don’t you remember?” 

“QO, yes; I thought I was in the libra- 
ry.” 

“In the library!” 

“Yes; the Courandale public library.” 
Camiola immediately urged her horses 
forward, without further hesitation, and 
in afew minutes drew up in front of the 
library building. 

“T understand now,” said Elsie, “ Quin- 
cy — Quincy Macintyre is in there.” 

“Perhaps,” said Camiola, “Willi you 
go in to see?” 

“ Yes—no—yes—oh, I am afraid!” 

“ Shall Bet and I go in with you?” 

“No, no; I must see him alone first. 
Wait for me.” 

“Can you control yourself?” 

“Yes, yes. I feel brave now. Wait 
for me; and don’t be impatient if I am 
gone some time — no harm can come to 
me.” 

She drew her veil and cloak tightly 
about her, and went upstairs to meet 
Quincy — and her fate. 


F. W. Cotton. 
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WHEN ETERNITY SPEAKS. 


AST the gateway of the city I had wandered at the noon of 
night, 

Held from sleep by thoughts that stung me, visions that absorbed 
my inward sight. 


Love and hate, revenge and pity, hot ambition, and the lust of 
: gain, 
All these passions locked within me, poured a liquid fire through every vein. 


Heedless of the night’s weird beauty, step by step I climbed the rocky street, 
Till the town, all dipt in slumber, melted into silence at my feet. 


Thinking, dreaming, lost in fancy, lingered I upon the lofty hill, 
And above me, golden-fretted, hung the vaulted sky, serene and still. 


O the stars, in sleepless glory, wheeled along the heavens, deep and vast, 
Shining on the world so calmly, as the stars have shone for ages past. 


But so deeply had I pondered that my spirit was immersed in self, 
And the stars, I did not see them, blinded as I was by thoughts of pelf. 


O my longings, hopes, illusions, leaping upward from my burning mood, 
Blotted out, like golden vapors, every star that lit the solitude. 


“Surely I shall win,” I muttered. “Fighting single-handed and alone, 
I will mount the heights of glory, making life’s divinest gifts my own. 


“Fame’s enchanted fruit I’ll plunder, tasting man’s applause and woman’s 
love,—” 
Here I stopped, for looking upward, suddenly I marked the sky above. 


Then,—I know not how it happened,— but I trembled, as the stars I saw, 
And my spirit shook within me, silenced by a mystic sense of awe. 


Such a weird, ironic laughter seemed to pass from distant star to star, 
As like things of life they watched me, mocking at my ardor from afar. 


Almost I could hear them speaking. “Ah,” they said, “this mortal, he is bold; 
But we know the end,” they whispered. “We have seen, for we are very old. 


‘‘Is he then so hot and eager? Let him rave, so others laugh and weep! 
Ay! for ages men have struggled, but, as he will, at the end they sleep. 


“So it is,” the stars said softly. “So they flash, the little lives of men, 
Out of darkness into darkness, from the mist into the mist again.” 


Half ashamed, I knelt in silence, till I fancied as I watched the sky, 
That I looked at the Eternal, and we spoke together, eye to eye. 
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Love and hope, renown, ambition, O how small, how trifling these became, 
As the stars, with long white fingers, pointed, mocking, at my heart of flame. 


“Old, so old are we,” they whispered. “Have we not thro’ vast,’ uncounted 


years 
Looked upon the strife of mortals, listened to the laughter and the tears? 


“We beheld great Alexander marching to subdue a mighty world, 
Till at death’s weird call he vanished, and his blood-stained banner it was 


furled. 


“Tho’ he made the earth to tremble as he swept on his triumphant course, 
Strangely as a dream, O mortal, faded he and his embattled force. 


“ Alexander was forgotten; soon his very kingdom passed away. 
But we live,” the stars said softly, “we exist forever and a day. 


“And we looked on Cleopatra as she kept her state beside the Nile, 
Snaring Anthony the Roman in the meshes of her love-lit smile. , 


“Even she, whose peerless beauty played upon the hearts of mighty kings, 
In a day her dream was ended, and she met the fate of mortal things. 


“As the pearl she drank at Tarsus melted in the acid of her cup, 
So at last in time’s deep chasm Cleopatra’s self was yielded up. 


“Cleopatra, lovely Iras, all the ladies of her brilliant train, 
Swiftly they became as nothing; but,” the stars said softly, “we remain. 


“We beheld impurpled Czsar fighting at the head of all his host, 
He, the soldier, statesman, scholar, he, whose genius was a people’s boast. 


“Step by step he climbed to glory, till, upon the summit of his fame 
Suddenly the dagger pierced him, and he dwindled to an empty name. 


“So in swift unending sequence do these restless mortals rise and fall ; 
But we look unmoved upon them, for,” the stars said, “ze outlast them all. 


“We have watched the fate of nations, seen majestic kingdoms wax and wane, 
Looked on towns that rose and flourished, growing mighty but to fall again. 


“We beheld remote Palmyra, city of the ancient Eastern lands, 
Seeming, in its magic beauty, a mirage amid the shining sands. 


“Ay! mirage in truth, O mortal; even so it melted and was gone, 
Disappeared each lofty palace and the minarets we looked upon. 


“ Now, where great Palmyra glittered, stands a broken column here and there, 
Ruins where the jackal wanders and the stealthy lion makes his lair. 


“We beheld embattled Hellas, lighted Carthage in its golden prime, 
Saw the storied gates of Mizpah ere they crumbled to the touch of time. 


“Shone we upon Tyre and Sardis, on the sculptured gods of ancient Thebes, 
Ay!-on Babylon, the splendid, and its temples and its hanging glebes. 
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“ Now is Babylon dismantled, and the walls of Mizpah are as not, 
And the grim Egyptian idols lie discrowned, dishonored, and forgot. 


, 


“Old, so old are we,” the stars said. ‘We beheld the earth when it was 


young, 
When a fiery ball of lava, seething, in the central air it hung. 


“Saw the world thro’ countless zons, slowly shaping to a rounded sphere, 
When, or ever man existed, hoary monsters wallowed in the mere. 


“Man,” they laughed, tho’ half in pity, “man is but the creature of a day, 
But a spark, a bit of pollen, born to perish and to pass away. 


“Man is but a dream,” they told me, as I lingered in the night alone; 
“ But,” they whispered, very softly, “we are ancient as the Great Unknown.” 
Nelly Booth Simmons. 





THE PETALED THORN. 


SIN is a crimson rose But soon (dost know how soon?) 
Petaled upon a thorn, Its petals fall apart ; 

Whose beauty fairest glows And comes the high, hot noon 
In its first morn. To scorch its heart. 


The bloom dies in a day; 
Yet petals, fair at morn, 
Leave as they fall away, 
One deathless thorn. 
killa Higginson. 
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FKFAMOUS PAINTINGS 


GEROME’S “SWORD DANCE.” 


Or AN elder day than Vibert and 
Zamacois, though still in the land of the 
living, is Géréme, great because of the 
multitude of famous paintings he has 
done, great in the judgment of artists 
and public alike, professor in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts since 1853. 

Hamerton speaks of him as “pleasant 
in manners, while indomitable in will,” 
notes that his “skill asa draughtsman 
is superior to his art as a colorist,” and 
praises his “great dramatic power, which 
he can hold under complete control ; 
indeed, one of the fascinations of his 
pictures is said to be the absolute cool- 
ness with which he treats his impas- 
sioned or terrible subjects.” 

Jean Leon Géréme, son of a jeweler, 
was born at Vesoul, May 11, 1824. At 
seventeen he became a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche, and two years later entered 
the Beaux Arts. In 1844 he went to 
Italy, and in 1847 he exhibited his first 
salon picture, “A Young Greek Man 
and Woman Setting Cocks to Fight,” 
showing thus early a bent of mind that 
Sarah Tytler calls, “ A decided prefer- 
ence for incidents either in themselves 
horrible or morally repulsive.” This 
painting gained a medal of the third 
class, and he won one of the second 
class the following year. 

In 1855, at the age of 31, he exhibited 
the picture that may be said to have 
made his career certain, “The Age of 
Augustus and the birthof Jesus Christ,” 
a large historical allegory, which was 
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bought by the French government. A 
medal of the second class, and a ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor were the out- 
ward signs of his success. 

In 1853, and again in 1856, he jour- 
neyed to the Orient, and filled his mind 
with the many pictures of Turkish and 
Egyptian life that he afterwards put on 
canvas. 

His appointment, in 1863, as professor 
of painting in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
has been mentioned, and in 1865 he was 
made an Academician. The Exposition 
year, 1867, gave Géréme a grand medal, 
and made him an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

To give a list of Géréme’s best paint- 
ings is hardly necessary. Everybody 
that cares for such things at all can 
make up the list from hisown memory, 
and any list given by another will be 
likely to leave out the prime favorite. 
Some are impressed by the terrible 
ones, ** The Duel after the Masked Ball,” 
“The Death of Czesar,” “ Pollice Verso,” 
“Ave, Czesar, Imperator,” and “ The 
Last Prayer.” Others like the wild 
rush of the horses in *‘ The Circus Max- 
imus,” the sensuous beauty of “ Cleo- 
patra Brought before Czar,” and the 
rich detail of ‘“ Alcibiades at the House 
of Aspasia.”” Still others fancy the 
Cairo street scenes and other Oriental 
subjects, while there are those that take 
greatest pleasure in the graceful pose, 
the floating drapery, and the slanting 
sunlight, in “ The Sword Dance.” 
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N THE wild Yosemite Valley 
Are the palace-chambers of Atlas. 
He gave to his mist-robed daughters 
That hall of the winds and waters 
A myriad years ago; 
And they dwell there, white and immortal, 
Tall cataract queens, and their tresses 
Of rain fall streaming forever 
To their feet afloor in the river, 
Two hundred fathoms below. 


Only the wraiths of the desert 
Make home there, at peace with the Titans, 
Only the gods of the mountain, 
The children of cavern and fountain, 
People that solitude old; 
For the hearts of men sink within them, 
Too weak for the terrible greatness, 
And no boasting words ever come there, 
And thought waits doubting and dumb there, 
And feeling trembies untold. 


The dizzy heights and the grandeurs, 
The marvelous pomp and the glory, 
Are alone with the kindred that love them, 
With the trees below and above them, 

The winds and the waterfalls, 
And the birds that sing by the river ;-— 
And the bird-songs out of the tumult 
i:nchant as they ripple and rally, 
And the mighty soul of the valley 

Throbs where their melody calls. 


For the long white sheets of the torrents 
Down the headlong scarp of the cafion 
That sweep in plunges of thunder 
At a puff fly streaming asunder 
And flash into whispering spray ; 
And the truce of the wind and water 
Is the turn of the birds and their chorus 
That thrills in sweet all¢grettoes 
Through the chaparral pp from the meadows, 
Till the gust in thé glen dies away. 
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On his throne El Capitan listens, 
The awful Brothers stand dreaming, 
And towering silent and solemn, 
Cathedral and Sentinel column 
Their summits hide in the sky ; 
But the snow-nymphs of the Sierras, 
Nevada, and Tears-of-the-Virgin, 
The Bridal Veil, and the Vernal, 
On the rocks hold revel eternal 
And mock as the years go by. 


O fierce in the pools of the Merced 
Is the dance of the beautiful giants! 
O soft, in maiden disorder, 
Their white feet sprinkle its border 
When the wind of the West comes home! 
And again, in the lull of the tumult, 
Swell the songs by the cliff-walled river, 
And their strains of warbling gladness 
Are spells in the mansion of madness, 
A dream in the chamber of foam. 


very day, interluding forever, 
The bird-notes trill in the valley, 
And loud from its battlement-windows 
Roar down in sudden crescendoes 
Yosemite’s great cascades ; 
And between the song and the thunder 
The mountain music of ages, 
In turns of sweetness and terror 
Chimes along the mighty Sierra 
Its matins and serenades. 


O Valley of Time with your voices 

From the steeps of Eternity falling! 

Death and Life behind and before us, 

With your storm-tones weird and sonorous, 
Your cries never uttered in words! 

Love’s linnets are chanting among you; 

And loud, every hour, for your Maker 

Shout on, as ye may, but as often 

The clang of your trumpets must soften 
And wait for the song of His birds. 

Theron Brown. 
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BUTTERFLIES THAT COME TO TOWN. 
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I AM afraid that there is not much in- ing of her, called her the “ Japanese” 
genuity exercised by California boys in _ butterfiy. 
naming the butterflies that they meet. One obliging youngster informed me 
Vanessa Axnttopa, the large, brownish, that the boys called the Painted Ladie 
black-winged, yellow-bordered butterfly, Pyramezs cardui, “ Reddies,” andj,the 
big, red _ butterflies, by 
which I understood Da- 
nais Archippus, “red 
chaps.” “They call them 
‘yellies,’” he said, refer- 
ring I suppose, to Colias. 

“ Yellies?” I repeated. 

“Yes ’m; that’s what 
we call them,” reaffirmed 
‘the little fellow. 

Another smaller boy, one of a 
group of four tots crossing a hill, 
bound for groceries, answered me 
“T don’t know what we call ’em 
Sy eee a-tall,”’ and the youngest of the 

group gazed at me with four fin- 


seems to be the variety that impresses §€TS In her mouth. 


boys about as much as any. I once saw 
a boy emptying a little wagon of sand 
or ashes, and I questioned him about 
boys’ names for butterflies. He seemed 
to be in a state of ignorance on the sub- 
ject. 

“Do you know the name of any other 
kind of butterfly ?” I asked. — 

“No, all I know’s the black Jap,” re- ee eee 
sponded the youngster. “ Butterflies?” said a very noticeably 


The “black Jap,” of course,is Vanes- dirty little Irish girl, who was one of 
: Antiopa, for she appears in town my cronies, “ D’ ye mean ‘ Japs?’” 
metimes. Another little fellow, speak- Vanessa Antiopa has evidently hand- 
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ed over her name “ Jap,” to a number 
of the larger butterflies. 

“That ’s a red Jap,” one of a group 
of boys informed me, asa big Danais 
Archippus flew up. 

From this, I concluded that either my 
other boy informant had been mistaken, 
or my ears had deceived me, when I 
thought I heard him say “chaps,” in- 
stead of “ Japs.” 

“ Swallow-tail Jap,” “‘ White Jap,” and 
“Mountain Jap,’ were three other 
names given me by boys, though which 
butterfly is entitled to the latter name 
[ know not. But as to the origin of the 
name “ Jap” when applied to butterflies, 
the boys have usually given me but lit- 
tle information, though two youths told 
me that Vanessa Antiopa, the “ Japan- 
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DANAIS ARCHIPPUS, THE MONARCH, ‘‘RED JAP.” 


ese butterfly,” is eaten by the Japanese! 
Such information from such a source 
must be taken for what it is worth. 
“ Double Jack” was a negro boy’s name 
for 1. Anttopa. 

I once found a couple of little boys 
playing with a ball. The older boy was 
not more than nine, I should think, yet 
when I asked my question, he stood up 
like a man and recited a list after this 
fashion: “There’s Red Japs, Yellow 
Japs, Black Japs, Canary Japs, Bull's 
Eye.” 

One would have thought him saying 
a lesson at school. He told me one kind 
of butterfly,— he thought the little blue 
ones,— were “ Blue-jays.” 

A very bright, pleasing little fellow 
he proved to be, bent on the acquisition 
of knowledge himself, I should 
think, possibly, and I believe 
from the momentary glimpse | 
See had of his trousers that there 
Pete were a number of burrs and 
things adhering to them, owing 
to his scuffling after that ball 
His ideas of the lower creatures 
were somewhat mixed, however, 
for, looking into my tin and see- 
ing a few little slugs therein, he 
asked in all good faith, “Are 
them butterflies?” 

Caterpillars, he meant, perhaps. 
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A little boy whom I found swinging 
under a eucalyptus tree, and who had an 
impediment in his speech, told me that 
those butterflies that have “ nice, smooth 
wings” are called “ Elvet. Japs,” With 
some explanation I made out that Va- 
nessa Antiopa was meant, and that what 
the boy intended to say was, “ Velvet 
Japs,” rather an appropriate name for 
the dark-winged Vanessa. 

I met three of the dirtiest imps in cre- 
ation once on a dusty road upon the hill. 
Butterflies evidently had suffered at 
their hands. One boy confessed to hav- 
ing ‘torn up” a Monarch on the day I 
met him, and I was informed of butter- 
flies generally, “ Some of the fellows by 
my house burns ’em up.” 

But a really helpful youngster, who 
would give me all the aid in his power 
to assist me out of my supposed state 
of ignorance as to butterfly nomencla- 
ture, informed me, “When the cigarette- 
pictures come in, I think you will find 
out all their names.” 

Wise boy! I never should have 
thought of looking there. What athing 
it is to know where to go for knowledge! 
But there. was one fault in his directions. 
He did not state when the cigarette- 
pictures would “comein.” Did he sup- 
pose that I knew? 

Who would have thought of associa- 
ting butterflies with so vile things as 
cigarettes? Not old Latimer, certainly. 
He evidently thought that the butter- 
flies of his century were better creatures 
than some of the men. “ What ado was 
there made in London,” says old Lati- 
mer, “ at a certain man because he sayd, 
and indede at that time on a just cause: 
‘ Burgesses,’ quod he, ‘nay, butterflies !’ 
And yet would God they were no worse 
than butterflies. Butterflyes do but 
theyre nature ; the butterflye is not cov- 
etous, is not gredye of other men’s 
goods, . . . is not mercilesse.” 

How surprised would the old divine 
have been, I trow, to hear a California 
boy associate a “ butterflye”” with cigar- 
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ettes! Bad tempers some butterflies 
have, though, iri spite of Latimer’s rec- 
ommendation. I wonder if he had ever 
seen two of the supposedly good creat- 
ures fight? They do sucha thing some- 
times. A little girl once brought me a 
glass jar containing two Papilio Astert- 
as, “ Swallow-tail butterflies.”” ZThetwo 
butterflies got into a quarrel with each 
other before the day was over, and hit 
each other viciously with their wings. . 
I am not sure that I should not feel as 
cross as they did, if I were in captivity ; 
I am not blaming them particularly, 
only instancing the fact as a proof that 
butterflies, too, are not quite perfect. 
Danais Archippus, the “Milkweed but- 
terfly,” the “ Monarch,” the “ Red Jap, 
often appear in town. Early in Novem- 
ber, or in October, I once found a Mon- 
arch so intent on a blue larkspur in the 
front yard, as to allow me to touch his 
tawny wings with my fingers. He would 
not be caught, though, but sailed slow- 
ly away to a blue periwinkle-flower near 
by. As late as November 6, I saw an 
Archippus paying attention to the red- 
and-white fuchsia. Archippus does not 
seem to be utterly dismayed at the ap- 
proach of winter. November 23 I have 
found Archippus with a Junonia and a 
number of “ Painted Ladies” about the 
mignonette and roses of the cemetery, 
several miles north of Oakland. I think 
that Archippus does not quite vanish 
all winter long. I know that about the 
twenty-fifth of January he has come to 
our front gate, and the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary, when on a business street, I per- 
ceived the “ Monarch” flying above me. 
The Monarch has his troubles, inci- 
dental to appearance about town. He 
cannot bring small boys under his 
sway. If the Monarch were a wise per- 
son he would stay in the country. In 
town districts he comes to grief, like 
many another country lad. Out on the 
hill I met one day a small boy whom I 
had encountered before during hunts 
for insects. He and another boy were 
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gathering the unfortunate butterflies ; 
the former youth allowed me to see what 
luck the two youngsters had had. 

“Show it to her,” he commanded the 
second boy, and I was given a peep in- 
to the paper, in which, alas! I saw a big 
butterfly, alive, but a prisoner. To the 
best of my remembrance now it was 
the Monarch, and one of the small 
boys informed me that the butterflies 
caught were to adorn the walls of home. 
I believe the plan was to stick Danais 
on the wall with a pin. Poor fellow! 
I suppose he perished miserably long 
ago. 

It seems to me useless, usually, to re- 
monstrate with the small boy. He will 
no more listen to entreaties, generally, 
than would that individual whom Aris- 
tophanes mentions, saying, “ But when- 
ever any one supplicated him, he used 
to bend his head down in this way and 
say, ‘ You are boiling a stone.’” 

Papilio Turnus, the “ Tiger Swallow- 
tail,” magnificent in yellow and black, 
I once found lying dead on our front 
walk ; and I think a certain June I saw 
another one of these swallow-tails fly 
over our back yard. Once, too, I caught 
sight of a black butterfly,—1 think Pa- 
ptlie Philenor,— fluttering over the lark- 
spur in the front yard, the only time I 
ever noticed this butterfly in this dis- 
trict. The common Papilio Asterias, 
the swallow-tail butterfly, the caterpillar 
of which eats fennel, is, of course, a fre- 
quent flyer about town-gardens, being 
often brought up from caterpillar-hood 
in town. In the early part of June I 
have found on the fennel near a certain 
apple-tree in this yard, the dark-tuber- 
cled, white-banded young larve of Pa- 
pilio Asterias, the larve looking very 
different from their future appearance 
as mature, green, black-banded, yellow- 
horned, fearfully-perfumed caterpillars ; 
but the children of this swallow-tail be- 
come green with age. 

It is wonderful how fast one of these 
half-grown caterpillars can eat fennel. 
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He begins at the outer end of a fine leaf, 
and it goes down his mouth so rapidly 
that you are surprised. It is like a boy 
putting a stick of candy straight down 
his throat, hardly pausing to bite. The 
caterpillar has to keep his feet budging 
along backward to keep out of the way 
of his mouth. 

I have raised the “‘ Red Admiral,” and 
some Grapia butterflies in this town- 
yard, but I fed them on nettles brought 
from a distance, and I have, I believe, 
never seen either kind of butterflies 
voluntarily enter this place. These but- 
terflies live more in the outskirts, being 
country folks. Lovely, lilac-colored, 
brown-and-yellow-marked chrysalides of 
Melitea Chalcedon, that beautiful na- 
tive of our State, have opened in this 
back-yard, yet I had brought the cater- 
pillars here, and the winged beauties 
never deigned to linger long. The cat- 
erpillars of these butterflies are dark, 
bearing seven rows of spines. The 
three side-rows are black, but the row 
on top consists of eight yellow spines. 
And, ah, the chrysalis! That is beauti- 
ful, but not more beautiful than the but- 
terfly itself,with its black wings checked 
with yellow and dotted with red. 

But the queer feature of Melitea 
Chalcedon is her friendliness. Give her 
your hand, a while after she has emerged 
from her cocoon, and she will walk up 
your arm to your shoulder. The little 
feet cling to you, and the black wings 
show their beautiful red dots; and Meli- 
tzea trusts you as if she, in her simpli- 
city, feels that there cannot possibly be 
a human being in this new world who 
would injure or pain a butterfly. 

Try this sort of familiarity once with 
our most common butterfly, the “ Paint- 
ed Lady.” Just try it! Such flutter- 
ing, such rustling, such determination 
to fly out of the tin before that dreadful 
human hand can come near! Whereas 
the Melitza butterfly might have grate- 
fully accepted your hand as a sort of 
ladder, and climbed up it from the tin’s 
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depths, this new Painted Lady flouts 
you, and scorns you, and on her own 
four wings scurries off to the nearest 
window, where, upon approach, she 
threatens to be driven entirely out of 
her wits if you do not instantly set her 
outdoors. And all this when, as yet, 
she does not know by experience that 
there are such things in the world as 
cats, and spider-webs, and _butterfly- 
nets! 

The Painted Lady maintains her lack 
of trustfulness throughout life, I pre- 
sume. After a certain Monday washing 
had been gathered in, a spider thought 
to make use of the empty line, and so 
hung a big web on it. Going forth on 
Tuesday, I found in the web a Painted 
Lady. She was almost a wreck. One 
hind wing was gone, the other and one 
fore wing torn. Yet life was dear to 
her, and she fluttered her release. I 
gave it to her, for, like Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, insect-observers “are not 
bound to inquire whether the afflicted, 
fettered,and oppressed, whom they meet 
upon the road are brought to that situ- 
ation by theirfaults or their misfortunes. 
It is their part to assist them under op- 
pression, and to regard their suffer- 
ings.” 

Nevertheless, my Lady after being re- 
leased treated me with as much lack of 
confidence as did ever freed captives 
treat the Knight of the Sorrowful Fig- 
ure, 

As to Melitea Chalcedon, probably 
her confidence in others may not con- 
tinue through life, but a youth was once 
commenting to me on the tameness of 
this butterfly, as he met with her in the 
cafions north of here. 

“T can go along and pick them off the 
big thistles,” said he, referring to these 
butterflies, “ maybe a dozen of them,”— 
and he gesticulated as if about to grasp 
the creatures. “I picked one out of 
the road last night, and put it on a bush. 
I did n’t like to see it down in the dust.” 

But I fear Melitzea’s tameness was due 


to too deep potations of thistle juice. 
She is wise in staying away from town, 
for I am afraid many people have not 
leisurely kindness enough to stop and 
pick up a butterfly from the dust. 

A boy who had a dirty face and beau- 
tiful eyes once told me that he thought 
the butterflies hardest to capture are 
the “ great big yellow ones with horns.” 
I have meditated as to whether this des- 
cription better fits Papzlio Asterias or 
Papilio Turnus. Another youngster in 
answer to the question thought that the 
hardest to catch are the “ Yellow Japs” 
with “bull’s eyes” in the ends of the 
wings. The distinguished name “ Jap” 
is, according to the testimony of some 
boys, to be applied only to the larger 
members of the butterfly folks, the small- 
er ones being “just common butterflies.” 

About the toughest yarn that I was 
ever expected to give credence to was 
told me by a youngster of perhaps 
twelve. I met himonthehill. Hewas 
made, I think, out of total depravity. 
He would have me believe that he had 
met a butterfly that has the power of 
cutting with its wings. The wings, ac- 
cording to this young sinner, are sharp 
like a knife, and the boy would have had 
me believe that he once almost lost a 
finger in a meetir * with this mysterious 
member of the / eptdoptera. The boy 
added, I think, that a fellow he knew 
had had an escape from being cut, said 
fellow having rushed upon the danger- 
ous butterfly and clapped a tin over the 
creature ! 

Perhaps that boy thought that I was 
a second Sir John de Mandeville out on 
my travels, ready to gulp down any mar- 
velous tale that might be handed me. 
The boy had a red dinner-pail, and was 
coming home from school, I think, from 
his looks. I am thankful I never was 
his teacher. The excuses such a young- 
ster could manufacture for being late to 
school might be trying to a teacher’s 
nerves. One writer makes mention of 
Sir John de Mandeville’s absurd stories 
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by saying that his work is “a specimen 
of the style of thought common in an 
unripe age.” Perhaps I also ought to 
excuse this boy for a similar reason. I 
could regard the butterfly tale as a 
childish myth, similar to that which 
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makes dragon-flies sew up ears, if it were 
not that the boy pretended to have come 
near losing a finger himself. Even un- 
ripe observation ought to be more accu- 
rate than that. At least, the butterfly 
with sharp wings does zo¢ come to town. 
Mary E. Bamford. 





THE LIFE OF ST. ALEXIS! 


[The story of St. Alexis has always 
been a favorite. In different forms it 
has been popular in Europe for centu- 
ries. The most interesting of its many 
versions is in the Old French, from 
which the present translation has been 


made. 

The history of the legend is related 
by M. Gaston Paris, the philologist, in 
one of the numbers of the Parisian peri- 


1[n addition to the facts given by Mr. Simonds in his 
introductory note to his translation, we give a few more 
points, furnished by the kindness of Mr. S. D. Hun- 
tington, Instructor in the French Department, Univer- 
sity of California, St. Alexis is commemorated in the 
Roman Catholic Church on the 17th of July, and is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century. ‘‘ Our pres- 
ent poem was written in French about the middle of the 
11th century. Its form was the decasyllabic verse, ar- 
ranged in stanzas of five lines each, the verses of each 
stanza retaining a uniform assonance of the last accent- 
ed syllable. The author is not known. 

‘* The poem has been preserved in four manuscripts. 
The oldest and most valuable of these was found in the 
first part of the present century, in the town of Hildes- 
heim in Hanover, by Professor Wilhelm Mueller, Uni- 
versity of Goettingen. The manuscript is the property of 
the Church of Saint Goddard in that town, and former- 
ly belonged to the Benedictine Monastery of Lam- 
springen, near the city. We are told that this monas- 
tery was peopled by English monks, who went there in 
the middle of the 17th century, and who are supposed 
to have brought the manuscript with them, since its 
orthographical peculiarities show it was copied in Eng- 
land. The second manuscript in importance is nearly 
as old as the first, but not nearly so well executed It 


odical, the Romania. It has been ascer- 
tained that the original version of the 
subject had nothing of the marvelous 
in it. Alexis, who was of a noble and 
rich station in life, nevertheless, through 
asceticism mingled among the poor of 
the church of Edessa, his native city, 
situated near Constantinople. Such a 
practice was by no means uncommon 
then and there; yet, customary as such 


is in England, forming part of a collection obtained by 
Lord Ashburnham from Italy. The scribe does not 
show the intelligence or industry of the copyist of the first 
manuscript. He omitted the last fifteen strophes. 

‘* The third manuscript is at Paris, in the National 
Library, and is probably of the end of the thirteenth 
century. It ismore complete than the preceding, and 
its defects are chiefly due to the carelessness of the 
transcriber. The fourth manuscript is characterized 
by arenewing of language forms, and a considerable 
amount of interpolation, which increases the work to 
twice the length of the original. 

‘* By a careful collation of these four manuscripts, in 
view of recent philological research, as a result of which 
he shows quite clearly the existence of an original of 
the eleventh century, from which they all directly or in- 
directly derive, M. G. Paris restored the poem, and pub- 
lished it in 1887. 

‘ The poem is the first of any considerable length in 
the French language. In form and style it is a remark- 
able work for its time ; and indeed, the poetical concep- 
tion of the struggle in the mind of Alexis, between the 
claims of human ties and the calling of the divine voice, 
the simplicity and pathos of the depiction of the grief of 
the deserted bride, mother, and father, are of the high- 
est poetry of all time.” —Eb. 
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actions had become, there was in them 
an element of strangeness which recom- 
mended the story to writers whose pur- 
pose it was to invent fiction. Accord- 
ingly in the Greek version, written at 
Constantinople, where the life of Alexis 
is next believed by the credulity of read- 
ers to have been passed, additional de- 
tails are imagined. Instead of dwelling 
and dying in Edessa, Alexis was said to 
have returned from thence, after his 
life had only partly elapsed, to die at 
Constantinople, which had been his 
birthplace. He presented himself zxzcog- 
ntto at the house of his parents; and 
after living a long time with them he 
was only recognized by them through 
the occurrence of a miracle which ap- 
peared after his death, and which re- 
vealed his identity. The author of this 
part of the fiction has also introduced 
the episode of the marriage of Alexis, 
and his departure from home the night 
of his wedding. 

The home of the legend is thus seen 
to have been at the east of the Mediter- 
ranean; but the subject appears in the 
west of Europe, in French, Italian, 
Spanish,.German, and early English lit- 
erature. 

In French, the story was written ina 
number of modes to suit audiences of 
quite a distinct character from one 
another: first as a church hymn, then 
as a song for entertainments at the 
country houses or chateaux, and lastly 
as a poem to be handed about and read. 

The version here followed was dis- 
covered in 1845. Since then nine edi- 
tions of it have appeared, five in the last 
twenty years. 

In France and Germany the poem is 
now not only well known, but famous, 
and of late it has been growing in favor 
in its foreign form, among scholars in 
England and in America. 

The poem itself has in its gracious 
and severe simplicity real merits of style 
and of sentiment. In literary value, as 


compared with other Old French poems 
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of the same, or of an earlier date, the 
Alexis stands first, being both much 
longer and much more highly organized 
as a work of art. Asa philological monu- 
ment it has a greater importance than 
the far-famed Song of Roland, which it 
antedates by a number of decades. 

The version in hand, which belongs 
to the eleventh century, keeps the 
thread of the tale as it had previously 
been told; but it adds many current 
particulars, and is thus a piece of litera- 
ture of the time. Though written ina 
language which was then imperfect, and 
which did not afford the ease and the 
richness that French did later, still it is 
awork of no mean power. The narra- 
tive parts are strongly dramatic. 

Thetranslation below is the only com- 
plete rendering which has been made 
in English. A. B. S.] 


I. 


THE world was good in the time of 
the ancients. 

For they had faith and justice and 
love ; and also belief, in which now is no 
profit. 

Everything has changed and lost its 
color; and will be no more as it was 
with the fathers. 

In the time of Noah and in the time 
of Abraham, and in that of David, whom 
God so greatly loved, the world was 
good. 

It will be no more so worthy. 

It is old and frail. It is wholly de- 
caying. It is grown worse. All good 
is abandoned. 

After that time when God came to 
save us, our fathers had Christianity. 

Then there lived a lord of the city of 
Rome. 

He was a wealthy man of great nobil- 
ity. 

I tell it to vou since I would speak of 
his son. 

Euphemian was the father’s name. 
He was count of Rome, and among the 
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best who lived there. The 
loved him above all his peers. 

Euphemian, then, took a wife, worthy 
and honored, one of the noblest in all 
the land. 

After this they long abode together ; 
that they had no child, grieved them 
sore. Earnestly they both cry to God: 
O heavenly King, grant us, by thy com- 
mand, a child who may be according to 
thy will. 

With so great humility they prayed 
to him, that he gave the woman fruit- 
fulness and granted them a son; and 
they were grateful. 

They made him, by holy baptism, born 
again ; and bestowed on him a Christian 
name. 

He was christened and named Alexis. 

Gladly she who had borne him nursed 
him. 

Thereafter the good father sent him 
to school. So aptly learned he letters 
that he was well provided. 

Then the child goes to serve the em- 
peror. 

When the father sees that he will 
never have another child, but that one 
only whom he loves so much; then he 
meditates on the years to come. 

Presently he has his wish that during 
his own life hisson marry. He obtains 
for him accordingly a noble Frank’s 
daughter. 

This maid was of high connections: 
daughter to a count of Rome, the city. 

The nobleman has no other child, and 
wishes to honor her greatly. 

The two fathers come together to con- 
fer. They desire to unite their two 
children. 

Named is the time of marriage: when 
consummation came, it is well carried 
out. 

Dan Alexis espoused her with splen- 
dor. 

He desired nothing from that project. 
He has his heart wholly upon God. 

When day passes and night came, the 
father said: 
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Go now, son, Jie down with your bride 
at the command of the God of heaven. 

The youth had no wish to displease 
his father, but goes into the chamber 
where the wife was. 

When he saw the bed and looked at 
the virgin, then he remembers his heay- 
enly Father, whom he holds more dear 
than anything on earth. 

O God, he cried, how strong the temp- 
tation oppressing me! If now I flee 
not, I dread I may lose thee. 

When they were left all alone in the 
chamber, Lord Alexis began to accost 
her. 

He commenced to arraign the earthly 
life, and demonstrate to her the truth of 
the heavenly. And he delayed in part- 
ing from her. 

Hearken to me, maiden. 

Receive him now as bridegroom who 
hath redeemed us with his precious 
blood. 

In this life is no perfect love ; life is 
frail, nor is any honor lasting. 

When he to her all his mind has ex- 
pressed, he consigns to her his sword- 
belt, and a ring wherewith he had 
espoused her. 

Afterwards he goes out from the cham- 
ber of his father. 

He flees from the land in the middle 
of the night. 

Then straightway he came faring to 
the sea. 

The ship is ready into which he was 
to enter. 

He pays his fare and went in. 

They raise their sail. 

They put to sea. 

There they made land where God was 
pleased to grant. 

Straight to Salice, it was a city beau- 
tiful, thither the ship comes safely. 

Then Lord Alexis issued forth on 
shore. 

I know not how long he sojourns 
there. 

Wherever he was, he ceases not to 
serve God. 
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He went next into the city of Allsis, 
because of an image of which he had 
heard tell: which angels made in the 
name of the virgin, bearer of salvation, 
Saint Mary, the mother of the Lord. 

All his wealth which he brought with 
him he distributes, so that nought of it 
remained, 

Throughout the city of Alsis, wher- 
ever he could find the poor, bountiful 
alms he dispensed. 

He wishes not to be encumbered by 
any earthly possessions. 

All that he had being given away 
among the poor, Lord Alexis sat down. 

According as God sent it, he received 
alms. 

He kept so much as might support his 
body. 

Any superfluity he may have, he be- 
stows upon those in want. 


Il. 


To the father now and to the mother 
I will come back, and to the wife who 
had been left alone. 

When they knew that he had fled, 
great was the grief and great the Jamen- 
tation through all the region round. 

My precious boy, the father said ; alas, 
I have lost you. 

O wretched me, responded the moth- 
er; what has befallen him ? 

Some sin of mine, said the wife, has 
taken him from me. 

My love, my noble lord, how short a 
while I have had you! Now, I am so 
afflicted that more I cannot be. 

The father takes off his best servants 
then ; through many lands he has search 
made for his boy. 

Two of the messengers came journey- 
ing all the way to Alsis. 

There they found Lord Alexis sitting 
among the poor, but distinguished neith- 
er his face nor his form. 

So worn and wan the tender youth 
had grown, he was not recognized by 
the two servants of his father. 


They even gave him alms. 

He received it just as the other friars. 

The servants did not recognize him ; 
and straightway back they turned. 

They neither picked him out nor rec- 
ognized him. 

But Lord Alexis thanks the God of 
heaven for these servants from whom he 
gets his alms. 

Though he had been their prince, now 
he is their almsman. 

Nor can I tell you how glad he did 
become. 

So back again they come to Rome, 
the city. 

They acquaint his father with the 
truth that they could not find him. 

If the father were grieved, no need it 
were to ask. 

Beginning to rave, the fond mother 
lamented often her precious boy. 

My boy, my Alexis, why did your 
mother bear you? 

You have fled from me forsaken. I 
know not the place nor the direction 
where to go in search of you. 

All my mind is giving way. 

My precious boy, never more shall I 
be happy, nor will your father. 

She came, full of distress, into the 
chamber ; and stripped it, so that noth- 
ing remained therein. 

Neither hangings left she nor any or- 
nament. 

To such gloom her heart she turned, 
that never from that day she showed 
herself joyous. 

Chamber, she said, you will never 
more be adorned, nor will the bliss of 
wedding hereafter remain in you. 

She demolished the room as if an en- 
emy had plundered it. 

She caused sackcloth to be hung up, 
and tattered rags. 

Its great honor is changed to grief. 

The mother sank, in her anguish, to 
the ground; so did the wife of Lord 
Alexis. 

Lady, she said, heavy is the loss I 
have sustained. 
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But as long as I have not your son, I 
wish to be with you. 

The mother responds : 

If you wish to stay with me, for the 
love of Alexis I will protect you. You 
never shall suffer any evil from which I 
can save you. 

Let us mourn the calamity of our 
beloved together ; you for your lord, I 
for my son. 

It cannot be otherwise,— they resign 
themselves to it; but no oblivion can 
be for their pain. 

ITI. 


In the city of Alsis Don Alexis serves 
his Lord with upright heart. 

The enemy is never able to baffle 
him. 

For seventeen years there is nothing 
to say of him. 

He chastises his body in the service 
of the Lord God. 

So long as he has to live, he wills he 
shall not return for the friendship of 
man or woman, or for the honors which 
had been handed down to him. 

When he has fixed his determination 
in this matter, so that of his own accord 
he will not desire to quit the city, God, 
out of his love, caused the image to 
speak to the attendant who was serving 
at the altar. 

This command, moreover, gave he 
unto him: Summon thou the man of 
God. 

Thus saith the image: Within this 
house cause the man of God to come. 

For he has merited this; and into 
Paradise worthy is he to enter. 

He goes ; he searches for him. But 
he knows not how to find him, that 
holy man, of whom the image spake. 

Back to the image in the minster 
came the sacristan. 

Truly, he said, I know not whom to 
recognize. 

This is the reply of the image : 

It is the one who sits outside at our 
door. 
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He is near to God and to the heavenly 
citv. In no wise is he willing to absent 
himself from thence. 

He goes and seeks him out. 
him come into the church. 

So, the story runs through all the 
country round: that that image asked 
for Alexis. 

Great and small, all pay him honor, 
and beg that he have compassion upon 
them. 

When he perceived they had passion 
to magnify him, he said to himself: 

Surely I must remain here no more. 
With this glory I care not again to bur- 
den myself. 

In the middle of the night he fled 
from the city. 

Straight to Salice he came in the 
course of his journey. 

Lord Alexis entered a ship. 

They raised their sail ; they put to sea. 

Direct to Tarsus he hopes to come. 

It may not be. Elsewhere must he go. 

The wind drives them straight to 
Rome. 

At one of the ports which is nearest 
to Rome, thither arrives the ship of this 
holy man. 

When he beholds his realm, he very 
strongly fears that his kindred recognize 
him, and encumber him with worldly 
honor. 

O God, he said, thou glorious King 
that ruleth over all, I would not wish, 
so it pleased thee, to stay. 

If my parents know that I am in this 
country, by force or by entreaty they 
will take me; and if I trust myself to 
them, they will drag me to perdition. 

Notwithstanding, my father yearns 
for me; so does my mother, more than 
any living woman; together with my 
wife, whom to them I have resigned. 

I shall not let myself be put in their 
power. They will not know me, it is so 
many days since they have seen me. 

He comes out of the ship and goes 
wayfaring to Rome. 

He passes along through the streets, 


He has 
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one after another, that have known him 
so well. 

Lo! he meets his father, and together 
with him a great multitude. 

He knew him, and by name he calls to 
him : 

Euphemian, lordly sire, puissant man, 
shelter me for the love of God, I be- 
seech you, in your house. 

Under your staircase make me a pal- 
let, for your son’s sake, for whom you 
have such sadness. 

I am quite ill, — for love of him give 
me to eat. 

As the father hears the invocation of 
his son, his eyes fill: he is unable to 
refrain from it. 

For love of God and for my dear one’s 
sake I will give you all, good man, that 
you have sought from me,—cot and 
dwelling-place, bread, and meat, and 
wine. 

But would to God, he said, that I had 
a servant who would take care of him 
for me,—I would set him free. 

One of them was there who at once 
came forward. 

Here am I, he said, to look to your 
command. For love of you I will take 
the charge upon me. 

The man led him straight under the 
staircase. 

He prepares him his bed, where he 
may lie. He supplies him with every- 
thing needful for him. 

He wishes not to fail in his duty to 
his lord; with regard to it no one can 
blame him in any wise. 

They often saw him — the father, and 
the mother, and the virgin whom he had 
married ; but they never noticed him. 

He did not mention to them, nor ever 
did they ask him, what manner of man 
he was, or from what country. 

Often times he sees them enduring 
great sorrow, and from their eyes weep- 
ing very tenderly ; and all for him, never 
for aught else. 

He looks upon them; he resigns him- 
self to the situation. 


He has no care in seeing ; for he has 
turned to God. 

Under the staircase, where he lay 
upon a mat, there they feed him with 
the crumbs from the table; in great 
poverty he carried his high nobility. 

He wished it not that his mother 
should know him ; he loved God more 
than all his family. 

Of the viands coming to him from 
the house he keeps so much as sustains 
his body ; if he has any remnants, to 
receivers of alms he rendersthem. No 
treasury to fatten his own body does he 
make, but gives to eat to those poorer 
than himself. 

In holy church he gladly spends his 
time ; at every feast receives he the sac- 
rament. 

Holy Scripture —that was his coun- 
sellor; it commands him to exert him- 
self in God’s service: in no wise he 
wishes to deviate therefrom. 

Under the stairway where he lies and 
abides,— there he goes on cheerfully 
with his poverty. 

His father’s villains waiting on the 
household throw their dish-water upon 
his head; but he is not angry, nor on 
account of it calls he out to them. 

They all mock him, they treat him as 
a fool; they throw water on him, they 
drench his sheet. 

This most holy man does n’t grow an- 
gry, but prays God that out of his mercy 
he pardon them, for they know not what 
they do. 

Thus seventeen years he lives there. 

Not one of his relatives discovered 
who he was, and no man knew of his 
travails, but only the bed on which he 
has lain so long. Here he cannot help 
it being manifest. 

Thirty-four years he has chastised his 
body thus. 

God wishes to reward him for his ser- 
vice. 

The malady becomes greatly aggra- 
vated. 

Now he knows well that he must die. 
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He called to the steward over him to 
come to him. 

Seek, dear brother, for me pen and 
ink and parchment, I beg it of you asa 
favor. 

He fetches them. 

Alexis takes them. 

He wrote the whole letter himself: 
how he had gone away and how returned. 

He kept it on his person; he did not 
wish to show it, that they might not de- 
tect it until his death. 

Hecommended himself entirely to God. 

His end approaches; heavy is his 
body. He wholly ceases speech. 


IV. 


In the week he was destined to die, 
thrice a voice came into the city out of 
the shrine, by fiat of God, who sum- 
mons all his people for Alexis’s sake. 

The glory that he will receive is at 
hand. 

In the second utterance came a sec- 
ond mandate, that they seek out the 
man of God in Rome, and entreat him 
the city may not be destroyed, neither 
the people perish who dwell therein. 

All hearing it are left in great sus- 
pense. 

Saint Innocent then was pope. 

To him come rich and poor, and beg 
his counsel on that thing they have 
heard which much dismays them. Every 
moment they expect the earth will swal- 
low them up. 

The pope and the emperors, — one’s 
name was Arcadius, the other’s Hono- 
rius,—and all the people by common pe- 
tition supplicate God that He grant 
them a consultation with that holy man 
through whom they shall be preserved. 

They implore this of Him, that out of 
his mercy He reveal to them the place 
where they can find him. 

There came a voice which instructed 
them : 

Look in Euphemian’s house; for he 
is there, and there you will find him. 
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They turn aside to Lord Euphemian’s 
palace. 

Some of them begin to censure him 
strongly. 

You should have notified us, you 
should have notified all the people, who 
are without counsel. 

You have concealed it so long, you 
have very greatly sinned. 

He justifies himself as one who is 
ignorant ; but they believe him not and 
start for the house. 

He goes before, preparing the palace. 

Earnestly he inquires of all his serv- 
ants. 

These deny that any of them knew 
him. 

The pope and the emperor, pensive 
and grieving, sit in their chairs of state. 

There they regard the other lords, 
and implore God that on them he 
bestow the counsel of that holy man 
through whom they shall be rescued. 

As sat they there, from Saint Alexis’s 
body the soul goes forth. 

Quite straight to Paradise it fares, to 
Saint Alexis’s Lord, whom he had so well 
served. 

O celestial King, make us too come 
thither! 

The faithful servant who gladly at- 
tended to him told the news to his father 
Euphemian. 

He calls to him gently ; he impressed 
his news upon him. 

My lord, he said, your almsman is 
dead, and sure I am that he was a good 
Christian. 

Long have I been acquainted with 
him, nor find I any fault in him. 

My judgment is, thisis themanof God. 

Away, all alone, Euphemian turned. 

He came to his son where he lies un- 
der the stairway. 

He raises the shroud with which he 
was covered; he saw the face of the 
holy man beautiful and bright. 

Within his hand God’s servant holds 
the letter in which he has written all his 
course of life. 
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Ephemian would know what it con- 
tains. 

He wished to take it away ; the other 
would not let go. 

He came back, fearful, to the pope. 

I have just found the man we have 
sought so long. 

Under my stairway lies a dead pilgrim. 

He holds a letter, but I cannot take 
it from him. 

The pope and the emperors come for- 
ward and fall to orisons. 

In vehement grief they flagellate their 
bodies : 

Mercy, mercy, mercy, most holy man! 
We did not know you, nor do we know 
you yet. 

Here before you are two sinners, by 
grace of God titled emperors; it is 
through his mercy that he vouchsafes 
the honor to us. 

We are judges of this whole world; 
of your counsel, we are wholly in need. 

This pope should be the pilot of souls. 

That is his office which he has to 
serve. 

Resign to him, by your leave the let- 
ter. 

He will tell me what he finds written 
therein. 

God grant that we may now be spared. 

The pope stretches out his hand for 
the letter. 

Saint Alexis relaxes his grasp. 

The paper is yielded to him who was 
Pope of Rome. 

He neither reads it nor looks therein, 
but hands it instead to a clerk worthy 
and discreet. ‘ 

The chancellor, whose business it was, 
read the letter; the rest listened. 

From that gem they found there he 
told them the name of the father and of 
the mother, and informed them of what 
parentage he was. 

And he told them how he had fled 
over the sea, and how he wasin the city 
of Alsis, and how God caused the image 
to speak for him, and how, because of 
the honor wherewith he would not en- 
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cumber himself, he had fled back to 
Rome the city. 


V. 


WueEn the father hears what the letter 
told, with both hands he tears his hoary 
head. 

O son, he said, how sad a missive ! 

I trusted for my sake you would come 
back, and in God’s mercy you would 
console me. 

In aloud voice the father began to 
cry: 

My son, my Alexis, what grief is 
brought upon me! 

Bad care have I taken of you under 
my staircase. 

O wretched sinner that I was, how 
mightily was I blinded! 

So long have I seen him, yet I could 
not be aware who he was. 

O son Alexis, to think of your discon- 
solate mother. 

She has endured so many sufferings 
for you; and passed so many hunger- 
ings and thirstings, and wept so many 
tears for you! 

Before today is over, this blow must 
pierce her heart. 

O son, whose will be my vast estates, 
my wide extending lands of which I had 
abundance, and all my grand palaces in 
Rome the city ? 

It is for you, my son, I have courted 
this pain. 

When I am dead, there you would 
have been in honor. 

My head is white and my beard is 
gray. 

I had maintained great estate for you, 
my son, but you did not care for it. 

So great is the grief before me today. 

Son, may your soul be absolved in 
heaven. 

It became your birth to wear the helm 
and hauberk, and gird the sword like the 
others, your peers. 

You should have lorded it over a large 
household, and borne the standard of 
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the emperor, as did your father and 
your kinsfolk before. 

In such distress and in so great pov- 
erty, my son, you have passed through 
foreign lands ; and of those goods which 
all ought to have been yours, you ac- 
cepted little in your wretched quarters. 

Had it pleased God, you might have 
been lord of your estate. 

Of the mourning which the father 
performed, loud was the noise, so the 
mother heard it. 

Like a woman who is mad she came 
running, all disheveled, beating her 
palms, and crying out: 

She sees her son dead, she falls to 
earth in a swoon. 

Whoever saw her, then, carrying out 
her great grief, violently beating her 
breast and writhing her body backward, 
tearing her hair and harming her face, 
and kissing and throwing her arms 
round the neck of her dead son, he had 
not so hard a heart that he could re- 
frain from tears. 

She tears her hair and violently beats 
her breast ; she tortures her very flesh. 

Oh my boy, she said, how you hated 
me! 

And I, wretched me, how thoroughly 
was I blinded! 

I did not know him better than if I 
had never seen him. 

Her eyes shed tears and she utters 
loud cries ; she continues to complain. 

In an evil hour I bore you, fair son; 
yet why had you nopity for your mother? 

You perceived that for your sake I 
longed to die. 

It is a great marvel that pity did not 
seize you. 

O wretched, miserable me! 
terrible misfortune have I had! 

Here I see dead all my offspring. 

My long expectation is come to great 
griet. 

What can I do, sorrowing and ill- 
fated? It is a great marvel that my 
heart lasts so long. 

My child Alexis, you had a very hard 
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heart when you turned your back on all 
your gentle family. 

Had you spoken to me a single time, 
at least, you would thus have consoled 
your poor mother, who is so afflicted ; 
dear son, under good auspices you might 
have died. 

O son Alexis, your tender flesh ! 

In what suffering have you passed 
your youth ! 

Why did you flee from me? 

Once I bore you in my side. 

God knows I am wholly disconsolate. 

Never more shall I be joyous, through 
man or through woman. 

Before I had you I desired you great- 
ly. Before you were born, with you I 
greatly travailed. 

When I perceived your birth, joyous 
was I and glad. 

Now I see you dead, my life is wholly 
embittered. 

It weighs heavy on me that death so 
delays to come to me. 

My lords of Rome, pity, for the love 
of God. 

Aid me to wail the sorrow of my 
loved one. 

Great is the grief whichis come upon 
me. I cannot so much as satisfy my 
heart with it. 

And ’tis not strange. I have no more 
son nor daughter. 

Amid the sorrow of the father and the 
mother came the virgin whom he had 
espoused. 

My lord, said she, how long the delay ! 

Waiting, waiting for you have I been 
in the house of your father, where"you 
abandoned me as I grieved and was ut- 
terly lost ! 

My lord Alexis, so many are the days 
I have longed for you, and so many the 
tears I have shed for your sufferings of 
body, and so many the times, in no idle- 
ness or wickedness of heart, I have 
looked for you afar off, to see if you 
came back to comfort your bride! 

Ah, dear love, your youthful fresh- 
ness ! 
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It weighs heavy on me that it will rot 
in earth. 

O the noble man, how full of grief 
may I be. 

I was waiting for good news from 
you, but now I find it so hard and so 
terrible. 

Fair mouth, fair face, fair features, 
how changed do I see your beauteous 
form! 

I love you more than any one on 
earth. 

So great grief presents itself to me 
today ; it were better for me, friends, 
that I were dead. 

Had I recognized you down there un- 
der the stairs, when you lay in long 
sickness, all men could not have turned 
me from living with you; had it been 
permitted me, I would have nursed you. 

Now I am widowed truly, said the 
girl. 

No more shall I have pleasure, for it 
cannot be. 

No more shall I have human bride- 
groom in the world. 

I shall serve God, the King that ruleth 
over all. 

If he sees I serve him, he will fail me 
not. 

They wept so much, the father and 
the mother and the virgin, that they all 
became exhausted. 

Meanwhile the lords present all dis- 
pose the holy remains, and clothe them 
with the apparel of state. 

How happy they who by faith honored 
him. 

My lords, what do you? said the pope. 
What avail these cries, these plaints, 
this noise ! 

Whoever may feel pain, for us there 
is joy ; for in him we shall have good aid. 

Let us pray him that he set us free 
from all our sins. 


VI. 


Att take hold of him who were able 
to approach. 
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Singing they bear away the body of 
Lord Alexis ; and beseech this, that he 
have mercy upon them. 

It is not necessary to summon those 
who heard it,— all ran thither, great and 
small. 

All the people of Rome bestirred 
themselves. 

Whoever could run faster got there 
sooner. 

Through the midst of the streets 
comes so great a crowd that neither king 
nor count can make their way, nor pass 
beyond the sacred body. 

Among them these lords begin to 
speak. 

Great is the press. 

We shall not be able to pass there, on 
account of this sacred body God has 
bestowed on us. 

Joyful are the people who have so 
much desired it. 

All hasten thither; no one would turn 
away. 

The rulers of the empire reply : 

My lords, we will seek a remedy. 

Of what we have with us we will make 
large distributions to the poor people 
desiring alms. 

If they make mass against us, we shall 
be freed from them. 

Of their treasure they take gold and 
silver, and have it thrown beforethe poor. 

They think by that to rid them of the 
hindrance, but this cannot be. 

The others desire none of it. To 
that sacred body they have turned their 
hearts. 

With one voice cry the poor: 

We truly care not for these riches. 

In this sacred body we take so great 
delight that we are not anxious for other 
gifts, for through him we shall have help 
and strength. 

Never in Rome was there such joy as 
that day afforded rich and poor, on ac- 
count of that sacred body they have in 
possession. 

It seemed to them that it is God him- 
self. 
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All the people praise God and give 
Him thanks. 

Saint Alexis was kind. 

Therefore on this day he is honored. 

His body lies in the city of Rome, and 
his soul is in the paradise of God. 

Well may he be joyful dwelling so! 

Whoever has sinned may well remem- 
ber it. By penitence one may save 
himself. 

Brief is this life ; prepare for one more 
lasting. 

Let us supplicate the holy Trinity, 
that together with him we may reign in 
heaven. 

Neither deaf, nor blind, nor Jame, nor 
leper, nor dumb, nor sightless, goes 
away, nor any sick of the palsy, nor any 
sufferer nor unfortunate person, who 
does not cast away his burden. 

No one sick of infirmity comes that 
does not, when he calls upon him, find a 
speedy cure. 

Some come themselves, others have 
them brought. 

God has to them so revealed true 
miracles: whosoever arrives weeping, 
him singing he makes go away. 

The two lords, rulers of the empire, 
perceiving the miracles so clear accept 
the fact, make themselves bearers, at- 
tend on him. 

Somewhat by entreaty, mostly by 
force, going before, they break through 
the press. 

Saint Boniface, called martyr, had in 
Rome a very beautiful church. 

Thither of a truth they bear Dan 
Alexis, and decorously they lay him on 
the earth. 

Happy the spot where his sacred body 
rests. 

The people of Rome longing so much 
to see him, for seven days keep him 
above the earth. 

Great is the press ; it is not necessary 
to ask about it. On all sides so they 
surrounded his body one could scarcely 
remain there. 

On the seventh day was made the 
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house for that sacred body, for that gem 
divine. 

They force their passage out back- 
wards. 

The press gives way. 

Willy-nilly they yield to mingle dust 
with dust. 

It distresses them, but alterable it 
cannot be. 

With the perfume of censers, in the 
light of golden candelabra, priests 
clothed with stoles and mantles lay the 
body away in a coffin. 

Some are singing there; more shed 
tears, since never would they take their 
covering from him. 

With gold and with precious stones 
the coffin was decorated, in honor of 
that sacred body they will lay there. 

They place him with their living 
strength in the earth. 

All the people of Rome the city weep. 

Under heaven, no man was able to 
comfort them. 

Now is no need to say of the father 
and of the mother and of the bride, 
how they bemoaned his death; for all 
did so their voices accord, that all were 
bewailing him, and all were grieving for 
him. 

That day a hundred thousand tears 
were shed. 

Above the earth they could no longer 
stay him. 

Willing or not, they let him be in- 
terred. 

They bid adieu to the remains of 
Saint Alexis. 

They beg that he have compassion 
on them, and that to his Lord he be 
their faithful intercessor. 

The people go away. 

The father and the mother and the 
virgin never separated from one another. 

They dwelt together until their spirits 
returned to God. 

Virtuous was their company and hon- 
ored. 

By that man their souls are saved. 

Saint Alexis, doubtless, is in heaven, 
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together with God in the communion of 
the angels, with that virgin from whom 
he made himself so alien. 

Now he has her with him ; their spir- 
its are together. 

I am not able to describe to you how 
sublime is their beatitude. 

How strong a chastening, O God, and 
how faithful a service underwent the 
holy man in his mortal life! 

For now his soul inhales immortal 
glory. 

He has what he longed for (it is un- 
utterable); and above all he beholds 
God himself. 
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Alas! unhappy, how we are encum- 
bered ; for we see that we are wholly 
foolish. 

We are so blinded by our sins that 
they make us forget the straight way. 

By this holy man we ought to kindle. 

Let us have, O Lord, this holy man in 
memory. 

Let us pray that he remove us from 
all our ills. 

In this world he purchased for us 
peace and joy, and in the other the most 
lasting glory in the word itself. 

So we said our Pater Noster. 

Amen. 
Arthur B. Simonds. 
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Though mine the reach of redwoods star-communing, 
And might of snowy mountains that affray. 
Long importuning 
The insolent, persistent sea 
Roared, pushed and vainly questioned me. 
! The ages passed me like the tossing spray, 
I had no yesterday. 


I did not mark 
The rush of trampling rain and wind reviling, 
Nor thrill of dread that touched athwart the dark 
From fell moon smiling ; 
Knew not of hour nor place nor man, 
Still blank in the Eternal Plan. 
Fresh star might flame or old go out like spark, 
For me a rayless arc. 


I could not fear 
The brutal sunshine’s grasp, so fiercely holding, 
Nor fog, like Silence taken shape, drawn near 
Closely blindfolding, 
I, unaware, with the huge world, 
Still on, through space mysterious, hurled, 
To ride the heavens, or to disappear, 
Wind, Darkness, only, near. 


1This poem was read at the Admission Day exercises, in the California Building at Chicago. 
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Tumult and glare! 
Volcano, earthquake, or the Hour befalling ? 
From outer gloom I entered crystal air, 
Heard ocean calling, 
Saw cloudland mocking billowy tide, 
My awful loneliness descried. 
Though of my savage beauty half aware, 
I felt but vague despair. 


My fit ally, 
The grizzly, that the red man calls undying, 
Stood over me and looked into my eye 
Of firm replying. 
I saw my monstrous vulture swoop 
Above the wolves in hurrying troop 
Behind a plunging bison herd gone by, 
Then but great empty sky. 


I raised my head, 
Beheld red shaman making incantation, 
An old man Elemental Powers had bred 
To change creation. 
He turned to bird or dog or deer, 
Could go and come or disappear. 
Grim, painted warriors round a great fire led 
Weird dance where shadows sped. 


On elbow then, 
And watching gulls their stout wings long uplifting, 
I spied a junk with friar Buddhists ten, 
Pass wrecked and drifting. 
Long after came a caravel, 
I saw the sailors meet, rebel, 
And Cortez, singly, unawed even then, 
Face his mad, cursing men! 


I sat upright, 
The peace was mine of olive orchards spreading ; 
Of thick, green branches gleaming yellow light, 
Ere globed fruit shedding; 
Of vines that, bubbling grapes, foretell 
The beaded wine of cheery spell; 
Of browsing sheep in meadows without blight ; 
And cattle bells at night. 


Chant, taper, prayer ; 
Great roses Mission gardens overflowing, 
With lilies of Saint Joseph clustered there, 
Like pink dawn showing ; 
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Soft chime unfolding flowers of sound, 
That breathing, wreathing, floated round, 

Enthralling, calling, falling through the air, 
With saints’ names everywhere. 


Naught was to rue. 
In chaparral not hiding, seeking, running, 
My tufted quail went pertly strutting through, 
No thicket shunning. 
The Yaqui diver brought up pearl 
Watched but by surges’ crest and curl, 
My magic glass of atmosphere, strong, true, 
Gave him far scenes to view. 


Drawn to my knee 
There came disputing voices, weapons glistened, 
Where to guitar and castanet in glee, 
I late had listened. 
Before I knew, I saw o’er me 
The mighty flag of Liberty, 
Fit for my half-barbaric realm of sea 
And land untrodden, free. 


There comfort lies, 
Illuminated missal page sent flying, 
In red and white and blue it testifies, 
Heart satisfying, 
Brief line of David’s psalm, with stress: 
Man of earth may no more oppress ! 
Like bow of promise after rainy skies, 
It gladdens all men’s eyes. 


Erect I stood, 
Amid my yellow poppies nodding, hinting, 
“Ah! Gold is a chimera!” as they shewed 
Massed sunshine glinting. 
No ore could fashion their fair cup, 
Nor riches stay its withering up. 
Yet now my mountain passes’ solitude 
Heard ring of steel intrude. 


A throng of men! 
The rule of priest had changed to that of layman, 
Who, roving, rifling far ravine and glen, 
Seemed spell of shaman. 
With brutes in human guise, in swarm, 
Were men that death need not transform, 
Absorbed I watched them, till, to my dazed ken, 
My spirit strengthened then. 
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I found man’s soul 
Has tragic grandeur of vast gorges lonely 
Deeper than echoes of the world may roll, 
And mist-veiled only ; 
Impulsive dash and cry and flight 
Of cascade glimpsing heavenly height ; 
Is strong as immemorial pine’s stern bole, 
Weak as spent wind’s control. 


The soul of me 
Traced in the universe no limitation, 
A trend toward Central Force of mystery, 
Whose veiled vibration 
Through Nature and through Man we know 
As Love, and Truth, and Beauty’s glow, 
Behold through interchanging of these three 
Eternal Unity. 


Thus I discerned 
The big sea-lion on my shore reposing, 
The little ant beneath my wood leaves turned, 
A heart disclosing ; 
From moon and tide, the hush of night, 
The stir and song at morning light, 
And through men’s souls when hidden linking burned, 
Of Sympathy I learned. 





I faced the east, 
One hand above my eyes, for earnest gazing, 
Afar, aloft, a tiny speck increased,— 
The noon was blazing,— 
I watched it surely drawing nigh, 
In wide curves sweeping through the sky, 
And every year I pause, my thought to feast 
On joy that has not ceased. 


O happy tryst! 
To meet the Day I stood my arms upraising 
In yearning loveliness where naught is missed. 
I hear all praising, 
My breath is balm, my veins run gold, 
My pride is—sister hearts enfold, 
Our Eagle, circling with calm eyes sun-kissed, 
Alighted on my wrist! 
Emma Frances Dawson 
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VERSE OF THE YEAR. 


Ir SEEMS to have become a regular 
habit with James Whitcomb Riley to 
issue a book of poemsevery year. The 
latest volume,’ like most of those pre- 
ceding, it is made up of a number of 
short poems, many of which are in the 
Western vernacular with which Mr, 
Riley’s name is most commonly associ- 
ated. It is astonishing what an amount 
of work he is able to turn out in a year. 
There are over a hundred poems in this 
product of the last twelve-month. Still 
more astonishing, however, is the fact 
that it is so good. Indeed, this volume 
shows a better quality of serious verse 
than any that has preceded it. 

In the dialect poems there is of course 
little change. They reflect the same 
whimsical humor, the same homely 
philosophy, and the occasional touches 
of pathos that one has become accus- 
tomed to find in his work. But their 
number is fewer, and in the other poems 
there is more real feeling than his pre- 
vious work in that line had led one to 
expect. Even here, however, there is 
small attempt at what would be called 
the intellectual side of verse. The 
poems are almost entirely expressions 
of some phase of feeling that has inter- 
ested his heart, or of some bit of nature 
that, like a picture, has come for the 
moment to occupy his eye. He is a 
keen observer in both fields, and he has 
a way that is extremely felicitous of ex- 
pressing with a word the scene or situa- 
tion he wishes to represent. 

Above the arching jimson-weeds flare twos 
And twos of sillow-yellow butterflies, 


Like blossoms of lorn primrose blowing loose 
When Autumn winds arise. 


It is not hard to see wherein James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poetry touches the 


1Green Fields and 
Whitcomb Riley. 
Company: 1893. 
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public heart. It is never hard to un- 
derstand ; and his sympathy with all the 
little every-day aspirations and hopes 
of his kind is so hearty and sincere, 
that whether or not one places a high 
valuation on his poetry as poetry, one 
cannot but find himself interested in its 
subject matter. 

The feeling for home and its associa- 
tions is intense. 

Why, I am as a long-lost boy that went 

At dusk to bring the cattle to the bars, 

And was not found again, though Heaven lent 

His mother all the stars 

With which to seek him through that awful night. 

O years of night as vain ! — stars never rise 

But well might miss their glitter in the light 

Of tears in mother-eyes ! 


He always looks, too, on the bright 
side of things, and first and last is an 
apostle of work. 


If you want somepin’ and just dead-set 
A-pleadin’ fer it with both eyes wet, 
And fears won’t bring it, w’y, you try szweat. 


Some of the same comments might 
be made on Elste and Other Poems,?a 
few dozen short poems, mostly of domes- 
tic affection and friendship. Their spir- 
it is so gentle, their ideals so high, yet 
matter-of-course, their love of children 
so tender, that one looks suspiciously at 
the masculine name signed to poems so 
womanly. The verse has the intelligent 
refinement that implies literary experi- 
ence and literary facility, but the themes 
are never intellectual. The writer does 
not even “live for climate and the do- 
mestic affections,” for climate plays an 
insignificant part. What is to us a very 
pleasing trait is the entire absence of 
apology for the homeliness and simpli- 
city of the themes and of the points of 
view,—unless it be in the following :— 


2Elsie and Other Poems. By Robert Beverly Hale. 
Boston: R. B. Hale & Co.: 1893. 
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Music. 
The pedant scorns blithe songs with tender words, 
And cares for naught but harmonizing chords, 
The genius feels the warm tear seek his eye 
Because he hears a mother’s lullaby. 
A trait that strikes one as unusual in 
verse, more so than in life probably, is 
the type of womanhood praised, the 
traits most prized : 


Thoughts of your honest eyes and soft dark hair, 
Your lips that never say what is not meant. 





She cannot compliment her friends above 

The truth ; she has no smooth society lies ; 
She has not very many friends to love, 

But when she loves, she loves until she dies. 


She has her faults ; she can be proud and strange ; 
And she must have her way, what e’er befall ; 
And yet I should not like to see her change : 
I want her what she is, her faults and all. 





If I wanted a creature without an opinion, 
And never a thought in her cerebral cells, 

With an amiable smile and an accent Virginian, 
I’d probably go to somebody else. 

If I wanted some one more solid than such, 
Whose critical dictums were far from few, 

Who’d tell me my faults —a trifle too much, 
There is n’t a doubt but I’d come to you. 


If I wanted a girl who was always pleased, 

Whose glances were sweet as caramels, 
Who’d pity me every time I sneezed, 

I’d probably go to somebody else : 
If I wanted a person of sense and nerve, 

Who ’d sympathize somewhat as stern parents do, 
Not,a particle more than I seemed to deserve, 

There isn’t a doubt but I’d come to you. 

Envoy. 

My dear, if I wanted one of the belles, 

I’d probably go to somebody else : 
If I wanted a friend, and the best I knew, 

There is n’t a doubt but I’d come to you. 

Captain Jack Crawford, whom his ad- 
mirers and publishers like to call “ The 
Poet Scout,” has gathered into a thin 
volume called Camp Fire Sparks, his 
Grand Army poems. Like most of the 
works of this prolific verse-writer, these 
verses are largely in dialect, sentimen- 
tal, and popular. They are the sort of 
verses that get into collections of 
‘pieces ” for elocutionary use. We con- 

1Camp Fire Sparks. By Captain Jack Crawford. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.: 1893. 
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fess to a sense of something all too de- 
liberate, too complacent, in their senti- 
ment to be pleasant ; yet, probably the 
art of the author is really as simple and 
honest as that of most of his fellow- 
craftsmen who are abie better to hide 
their art. On the surface the effort of 
the verses is to be nothing if not sim- 
ple, frank, and democratic in feeling ; 
and democratic they are ; but simplicity 
and frankness in poetry are oftener the 
achievement of high literary culture 
than of the mere impulse of sentiment. 
The reason probably is that the un- 
trained person who would be a poet is 
usually an imitator, whose motive came 
from his admiration of more original 
poets. 

The Olive and the Pine*is a collection 
of poems about Spain, followed by an- 
other group on New England subjects. 
It is a second edition, and the author 
has published other books. While it is 
not verse of remarkable merit, there 
is something decidedly fresh and real 
about it,—a quality that in a small way 
recalls Whittier. Mrs. Lowe is able to 
tell a story in verse, which is uncom- 
mon ; to describe a scene; to point a 
moral; to incorporate healthy, unaf- 
fected feeling into honest rhyme. It is 
surprising what homely simplicity fits 
into the current of her story or descrip- 
tion without a jar. We quote for illus- 
tration, however, a few stanzas that have 
less of this trait than many others in 
the book. 


The Broken Home. 
They bore her all the night with faces pale, 
Nearer and nearer to the sleeping vale, 
Where, in sweet blossoming, 
She waved at early Spring, 
Cut down before the summer grass was withering. 


They followed close upon her,— father, mother ; 
And, slow behind, the sister and the brother : 
They spoke not, soft or loud ; 
They saw her in her shroud, 
And looked with awe and dread around upon each 
other. 


2The Olive and the Pine. By Martha Perry Lowe. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Company, 1893. 
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They drew-nigh to the lindens by the gate : 

The willows, with bowed head, did mutely wait. 
Why stirreth not the house ? 
Why do they not arouse? 

It was not a/ways still when they came home so late ! 


They do not sleep,— they hear the passing feet, 
They will not come, they cannot come, to meet ! 
But when they ope the door, 
And rest upon the floor, 
With dull and heavy fall, the burden which they 
bore, 


It jarred the stillness there within,— that sound 
Ringing so hollow all the house around ! 
Slender and lithe and white, 
As poplar in moonlight, 
The little sister came down stairs with frightened 
bound. 


She clung upon the brave young man, her brother : 
Before her grief his sobs he could not smother ; 
He turned away, and durst 
Not look on her at first, 
Nor speak a gentle word, lest they should strong 
outburst. 

A collection of poems by Curtis Guild, 
strays from the journals of thirty or 
forty years ago, under the title of From 
Sunrise to Sunset,'is published as a hol- 
iday book, with heavy pages and fine il- 
lustrations. Perhaps none of the poems 
would find place in magazines today, and 
they illustrate very well how much less 
accomplished was the general average 
of versifying then than now, in spite of 
the commanding merit of leading poets. 
They are the verses of an educated man, 
and in a way show it; but the veriest 
peasant could not be more free from 
any of the subtleties—intellectual, emo- 
tional, or lyrical—of genius. An old- 
fashioned diction, just a little stilted, and 


1From Sunrise to Sunset. By Curtis Guild. With Il- 
lustrations by Charles Copeland. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1894. 


an old-fashioned simplicity of rhythm, 
characterizes them throughout. It is 
all rather pleasant and readable, and in 
the reminiscent poems for old Boston 
schoolboys is very appropriate. But the 
profuse and attractive illustrations — 
most of them photogravures, from wash 
drawings—are needed to give justifica- 
tion for so fine a volume. 

A word may be said of a metrical es- 
say, called Mortal Man’*, which in some 
fifty pages expounds dogmatically the 
beliefs and disbeliets of the writer con- 
cerning God, immortality, and like fun- 
damental topics. Finally, one more book 
of the Columbian year must be added 
to the list we have already noticed. 
This is La Radtda’, an illustrated and 
decorated volume, reciting in smooth 
verse stil] another narrative of Colum- 
bus’s trialsand triumphs. The illustra- 
tions are not more than fair; the verse 
has warmth, and an occasional poetic 
touch, but no uniformly high level. As 
the reviewer progresses through the 
multitude of Columbian poems, not one 
of really living merit, his weariness gives 
way toacertain respect. This verse did 
not spring from a mere imitative disposi- 
tion to follow the popular topic ; there 
must be really a widespread, popular en- 
thusiasm for the discoverer of America 
and the dramatic heroism that lies at the 
beginning of our history, —an enthusi- 
asm that crops out, not always wisely 
but still honestly, in all this metrical 
celebration. 


2Mortal Man. By Arago Easton. /did. 


8La Rabida. By Mary Lambert. San Francisco: 
The Bancroft Company. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIME, after a year of depressed busi- 
ness and lowered incomes, will add an emphasis to 
what has been the moral of much editorial preach- 
ing of late years against extravagance and burden- 
some conventionality in gift-giving. It is a good 
year for homelier and heartier Christmas-keeping. 
It is a good year, too, to be more mindful than usual 
of the classes on which hard times bear heaviest,— 
the families of workmen out of work,—and especi- 
ally a good year to guard our sympathy and benefi- 
cence well, lest it be all pilfered by loafer and vaga- 
bond, and never reach the ones for whom it was 
really meant. Hordes of the lazy are always ready 
to gather and proclaim themselves ‘‘the Unem- 
ployed” at times when sympathy and help are of- 
fered to the real unemployed workman seeking work, 
and divert from him, when he most needs it, not 
only the material help, but the good-will of the 
well-disposed. 


IT 1s humiliating to see how little part any sensi- 
tiveness to the honor of the nation plays in the 
popular comment on the Hawaiian matter. If Mr. 
Blount’s report is correct—and it is of course to be 
presumed that a careful official report is correct— 
there can be no honorable course except to disavow 
the action of our representatives in using United 
States forces to overthrow a friendly government. 
One would look to see the question of national good 
faith, national honor, play a large part in the dis- 
cussions of a proud nation, which has boasted for a 
The 
special difficulty in seeing true in the present case, 
which doubtless affects many good people, is that 
the overthrown government seems tc have been cer- 


hundred years of its peculiar regard for these. 


tainly a bad one, and the one that our marines 
placed in possession a good one, representing the 
most upright, patriotic, and intelligent part of the 
Hawaiian population. But this gave us no right to 
lend armed interference ; and when the interference 
was made in the expectation of gaining territory for 
the United States, it falls little short of deliberate 
seizure by violence. The United States cannot af- 
ford to have such an episode on the pages of every 
school history, for generation after generation of our 
own people to blush over, and generation after gen- 
eration of foreigners to taunt us with when we come 
forward as advocates of policies of rectitude. It is 
a thousand pities that what was really a move toward 
good government in Hawaii should have been so 
seriously discredited by the disregard of interna- 
tional decencies. It is not unnatural that love of 
the country they still regarded as their own, and de- 
testation of a heathenish court, should have blunted 


the sense of justice of the American citizens of 
Hawaii who were concerned in the transaction, but 
our own officials should not have so hastily fallen in 
with their error, involving the United States in a 
most embarrassing entanglement. 


For IT is easy to say that the unwarranted action 
of our Minister in putting United States forces at 
the disposal of intending revolutionists, and recog- 
nizing them as a government, must be disavowed, 
and the injustice undone ; but it is impossible now 
to put things back where they were before. The 
United States cannot wash its hands of the conse- 
quences of the action. England long ago learned 
that it was easy to get into such scrapes, but almost 
impossible to get out of them with honor. The 
United States must in honor not only disavow the 
action by which the entanglement with Hawaii was 
created, but must the responsibilities to 
Hawaii created by that action, until some peaceful 


settlement of the internal difficulties can be reached, 


accept 


—an exceedingly perplexing diplomatic task. 


THE RECENT elections have brought about three 
results most satisfactory to good citizens of both par- 
ties: first, the overwhelming rebuke of an obnoxious 
nomination for high judicial position in New York ; 
second, the downfall of the gambling and race-track 
ring that has been a scandal to New Jersey; and 
third, the re-e ection of Judge Gary in Illinois, in- 
volving as it does an endorsement of his decision 
against the anarchists, and a condemnation of Gov- 
It would, indeed, have been 
a national misfortune had the chief State of the 
Union proved indifferent to the purity of the bench ; 
and had Illinois failed to sustain Judge Gary, it is 
not too much to say that person and property would 
have been made less safe in every large city in the 


ernor Altgeld’s action. 


country. 


ANOTHER result that is especially pleasing to 
many good people, and perhaps not especially griev- 
ous to any, is that Colorado takes place with Wyo- 
ming in abolishing the sex line in suffrage. As 
Kansas is almost certain to follow next year, and 
New Zealand a few months since placed women 
upon a full civil equality with men, the friends of 
equal suffrage feel that the tide is setting more 
strongly in their direction than ever before. No 
other State but Kansas shows any immediate signs 
of joining the equal suffrage ranks; and we should 
say, from present appearances, that England is likely 
to do so before the movement in this country goes 
beyond the three mentioned. Massachusetts, how- 
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ever, has long trembled on the verge of opening the 
municipal franchise to women: it is annually peti- 
tioned for, and annually defeated in the legislature 
by so small a majority that it would be no surprise 
to see it carried at any session. The uniform ex- 
pression of sympathy ane admiration that has been 
called forth by the death of Mrs. Lucy Stone, the 
leader of the equal suffrage movement, might easily 
prove sufficient, for instance, to turn the scale. It 
is probable that Mrs. Stone herself would have been 
perfectly willing to die to bring about such a result. 
Meanwhile, the law giving women the municipal 
franchise in Michigan has been, on appeal, decided 
unconstitutional. 


WHEN it comes to considering the bearing of the 
elections on federal questions, interpretation becomes 
difficult. In New York, New Jersey, and Illinois, 
the local issues were of so overshadowing importance 
that federal issues were pushed aside, and in all 
three States Democratic leaders and Democratic 
journals were found working for Republican success. 
Outside of these States, the normal Republican and 
Democratic majorities were in most places held,— 
as in Pennsylvania, or Maryland. In Massachusetts 
and Iowa the Democratic victories of last year were 
reversed, and in Obio the Republican majority was 
decisively increased. The result in Massachusetts, 
had not so much significance, as that in Iowa and 
Ohio, for the election of Russell to the governorship 
has always been a matter of personal popularity, and 
there was no reason tosuppose the other Russell could 
hold his vote. The increase over the normal majority 
is in part accounted for by the discontent of reform- 
ers — stronger in relative number in Massachusetts 
than anywhere else unless in Connecticut — with 
the Van Alen appointment, and their bitter mortifi- 
cation over the record of Quincy in the State depart- 
ment. In Iowa and Ohio local matters seem to 
have played so small a part, that a popular and uni- 
formly respected Democratic candidate was defeated 
by one against whom the most dishonorable charges 
were made by members of his own party. The 
Populists lost almost everywhere,— to Republicans 
in Republican States, to Democrats in Democratic 
States. 


Now, if this vote in Iowa and Ohio was intended 
as a verdict on the repeal of the silver purchase 
clause, was it the president and the House that 
were condemned for the repeal, or the Senate for 
its opposition? If it turned on the tariff question, 
is the Democratic party rebuked for delay in car- 
rying out the mandate of last fall, or warned of a 
reversal of the mandate? That so far as the silver 
question entered into the result at all, the anti-re- 
peal senators who gave countenance to the Populists 
in obstruction, not the repealers, are rebuked, seems 
perfectly evident from the fact that the Populists 
lost everywhere except in Nebraska, in the very face 
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of an appeal they issued on the eve of election, point- 
ing out that both Republican and Democratic par- 
ties had proved unfaithful to silver, and the Popu- 
lists were its only real hope. To find any intelligible 
utterance concerning tariff legislation is still more 
difficult, since no change has taken place in such 
legislation since last fall, and the changes pending 
are precisely the same that were expected when last 
fall’s decision was given. That fear of such changes 
should follow that decision in the States that voted 
against it, causing business anxiety, is natural; but 
in States that voted for it, the success of their vote 
would inevitably produce hope and business confi- 
dence: therefore a widespread anxiety, affecting 
both States that dread tariff reduction and States 
that desire it cannot possibly be attributed \to fear 
of it: yet the only new factor in the tariff situation 
that anyone can suggest is the imaginary one of a 
widespread fear seizing on people of the very thing 
they had voted for. Such argument is so childish 
that one is loth to believe it affected intelligent com- 
munities. 


Probably that the real cause of the sharp check that 
has been given to the gains Democracy was making 
in some Northern States has been disgust with the 
inefficiency it has shown as a majority in the Senate, 
the want of union and decision in its policies, the 
evidence that it has not as a whole clear and domi- 
nant convictions. It has been evident from the tone 
of the Republican press, ever since the election, 
that even to extreme protectionists a definite pros- 
pect of tariff reduction would have caused far less 
uneasiness than the growing belief that the ruling 
party is uncertain and divided as to what to do with 
its victory. If the reaction against it visible n 
the elections cause new wavering and controversies 
within the party, we shall look to see it lose ground 
still further with the people. On the other hand, 
the election leaves the Republicans at a certain dis- 
advantage, for they are committed by the result in 
Ohio to the leadership of the extreme protectionist 
wing,— a position that may cost them, as it did be- 
fore, part of the conservative vote. Yet no one can 
compare the way the differing views among Repub- 
lican leaders have been held together with the enor- 
mous difficulty that promises to attend the effort to 
do a like thing on the Democratic side, without be- 
ing impressed by the superiority of the Republicans 
as parliamentarians, organizers, and party managers. 


A NOVEL woman’s crusade is in progress in Cal- 
ifornia,—a_ respectful, even deferential, petition to 
the newspapers of San Francisco to be less sensa- 
tional. Copies of the petition are in circulation in 
every village, and are signed by the thousand ; and 
on a given Sunday the clergy all over the State 
preached on the subject. The newspapers have 
treated the crusade on the whole not unkindly, 
though some exceptions could be pointed out. The 
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petition expressly anticipates the standing defense of 
sensationalism, — namely, that newspapers must give 
a picture of the world as it is, evil as well as good,— 
by saying that it does not ask them to cease to ex- 
pose evil, but only to repress offensive detail and 
unnecessary personality ; and the other standing de- 
fense, namely, that the public demands these details 
and personalities, by the evidence of the petition it- 
self. 


It 1s hard to say whether the appeal will do any 
good. There is no question of the reality of the 
evil it is directed against. But newspaper men are 
no fools : when they say the paper must tell facts as 
they are, give the ugly news as well as the pretty, 
they do not need any committee of ladies to tell 
them that this is cant, when used as an excuse for 
some of the things they do. <A few days ago a di- 
vorce suit was tried, in which the husband charged 
the wife with infidelity, and won the suit. It is 
hard to see why the public might not have learned 
‘*how God had governed the world for twenty-four 
hours,” as well by a plain statement of the bring- 
ing and the decision of this suit, as by a full pub- 
lication, morning after morning, of its details, the 
letters of the parties, the evidence of detectives, 
and soon. Some weeks ago the body of a poor girl» 
the victim of malpractice, was found in the bay; it 
had been cut in pieces for concealment’s sake. No 
intelligent newspaper man supposes that it was in 
the interest of ‘‘a true account of one day’s life” 
that the papers sent artists to supply them with pic- 
tures of the ghastly fragments. Lately, also, a cler- 
gyman found secretly disgracin his profession was 
exposed by a newspaper, and driven from his pulpit, 
— doubtless a public service on the part of the paper, 
and this very instance is used editorially as an illus- 
tration by the paper in question. The editor tells 
it in a paragraph or two, as clearly and forcibly as 
need be. But as originally published, it was a mat- 
ter of columns, told with a jocose air. Nor is the 
vulgarity, the vicious detail, the sensational expan- 
sion of a tragic occurrence into reeking columns, 
the leering way in which vice is often reported, the 
fault chiefly of the reporter who writes these things. 
He has his orders as to the general tone he is to 
strive after, the <ind of taste he is to try to reach. 
Where a bruta *iest occasionally startles the reader, 
—such as ‘‘ Flattened him Out” for a head-line to 
an account of some one’s cruel death under a falling 
rock,— it is doubtless sheer blunder, the bungling 
effort of a subordinate to carry out orders. Such 
blunders are only exaggerations of the deliberate 
** policy of the paper.” And itis the policy, because 
there is believed to be money init. Weak papers 
believe themselves constrained to be sensational in 
order to exist at all; strong papers believe it neces- 
sary in order to get rich. 


Ir HAs been said repeatedly of late that such a 
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policy is a business mistake; that the public does 
not really like this sort of thing. We believe it to 
be true that the majority of respectable people dis- 
like it; but that they do not dislike it enough to 
stop the paper. Whereas, the small class of coarse- 
minded readers who desire such reading would not 
take the paper without it. The indifference of most 
respectable people in the matter is certainly discred- 
itable to them, and would, if no consciences of their 
own, no professional pride, no social standards, were 
to be expected of newspaper owners and managers, 
sufficiently excuse their readiness to meet the de- 
mands of the worst public, rather than the languid 
preference of the best. 


BuT 2 calling that demands such exceptional 
ability, wields such enormous influence, has such 
a peculiar fascination fot able young men, is of such 
indispensable usefulness to society now, and offers 
almost boundless opportunities still unused for bet- 
tering the world, has no right to be without stand- 
ards of professional ethics, and far more self-respect- 
ing ones than it has now. It cuts a poor figure 
beside the other professions. No lawyer, doctor, 
minister, or scho ar, would dare seriously to plead 
the money to be made by demoralizing acts as suf- 
ficient reason for performing them. Even the poli- 
tician does not do it openly. And we can hardly 
think that the able men,—personally gentlemen,—in 
charge of the newspaper profession, will be content 
forever to let it stand just as it does in the esteem of 
the best public. Such men must wince when ob- 
servers like Bryce and Matthew Arnold say seriously 
that the newspaper is the worst institution in Amer- 
ican life ; or when they see the demoralization pro- 
ceeding from it made an admitted topic of discussion 
in the papers and conferences of people that they 
must needs respect. And wave after wave of such 
criticism, it would seem, must bring them to where 
they will resolve to remove the reproach. As one 
item in this accumulating influence, the women’s 
petition may be of use. But its main use will prob- 
ably be to wake the signers themselves to a more 
active concern in the matter. 


From the Mahabharata. 


MANn’s body is the chariot that sweeps 
With flashing spokes life’s dusty road along ; 
The soul, the driver, that among the steeps 
And hills of life, with steady hand and strong, 
Directs with subtle skill and nicest tact, 
The senses six, that as the horses act. 


Great is the driver that can calmly rein 
The horses to the pace and carriage just ; 
But woe to him, who lacking to restrain 
One single sense, that in its fleshly lust 
Disdains the curb. Behold upon the plain 
The chariot wrecked, the hapless driver slain. 
Ulysses Francis Duff. 
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A Fragment from Mimnermus. 
[ Translated from the Greek.] 

AH, truly hath the Sun been doomed by Fate 

To labor all the day, There is no rest 

For him nor for his steeds, though sore oppressed, 
When rosy-fingered Dawn in queenly state 
Hath mounted high and opened heaven’s gate, 

Leaving the ocean bed at Zeus’ behest. 


And then upon the water’s topmost crest, 
From western lands unto the East,— where wait 
For him his steeds and swiftly-gliding car — 

The winged couch made by Hephaestos’ hand, 

Surpassing fair and wrought of costly gold, 
Doth bear him in its hollow form afar, 
In slumber wrapt, till Dawn smiles on the land, 
Wher o’er the sky again his car is rolled. 
&. L. G. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday Publications. 

Of the holiday publications that have thus far 
reached us, most have as usual a minimum of text, 
and a maximum of pictures and decoration. Two 
exceptions are From Sunrise to Sunset, noticed else- 
where in this number, under the title of ** Verse of 
the Year,” and Our Colonial Homes!, whose chief 
purpose is to give light sketches of the history and 
biography connected with a number of old Massa- 
chusetts houses, such as the Hancock mansion, the 
home of Paul Revere, the Red Horse Inn (Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Wayside Inn”). One house in Connecti- 
cut, Whitfield’s ‘‘ Old Stone House,” is included. 
Pictures of all the houses are given. The writer says 
in a preface that, besides his historic purpose, he 
planned to ‘‘ gather up as many distinct types of the 
colonial architecture of New England as possible, 
from the rude farmhouse of the first settlers to the 
elegant mansion of a later generation ” ; but he must 
have consistently sacrificed this principle of selec- 
tion to that of historic interest, for the leading types 
are by no means completely represented, nor by the 
best specimens. The book is pleasant for its per- 
sonal gossip concerning well-known men, and the 
more so for the pictures - their homes, but its ar- 
chitectural interest is not considerable. It is beau- 
tifully printed on heavy board, in large, clear text. 

Two others, in which a single poem is made the 
text for a handsome bookful of illustrations, are, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner®, and Periwinkl&, 
Both are expanded by the heavy pages of large text, 
alternating with full-page illustrations, into volumes 
of considerable size, both bound in appropriately 
decorated cloth covers. Zhe Rime of the Ancient 


1Our Colonial Homes. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard: 1894. 

2The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. Illustrated by J. Noel Paton, R. S. A. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1893. 

8Periwinkle. By Julia C. R. Dorr. With illustrations 
in Charcoal by Zulma De Lacy Steele. did. 


Mariner is printed with the interesting marginal 
notes, which should never be omitted ; and the il- 
lustrations, drawings by J. Noel Paton, are at once 
sympathetic and unpretentious. If they fail of fully 
rendering the weird and vivid imaginings of the 
poem, that is doubtless what would have to be said 
of any similar attempt. Words are instruments 
more subtle and far-reaching than the artist’s pen- 
cilcan be. eriwinkie is a pretty, tinkling poem of 
the all-day roamings of a cow, bell on neck, in wood 
and meadow. The charcoal drawings that face each 
page of verse are very pretty bits of woodland or 
stream, lilied pasture land, or rocky hillside. To ac- 
commodate a brief poem to eighteen full-page illus- 
trations, each page of text contains but a few lines, 
in decorative lettering, and is for the rest occupied 
with studies of periwinkles,— graceful and charac- 
teristic, but of rather a punning character regarded 
as decorations to a poem concerning a cow named 
Periwinkle. 

I Have Called You Friends‘ is still more purely 
decorative, consisting of illuminated pages, chiefly 
in purple and gold, with Scripture texts and snatches 
of modern verse or prose about friendship. The 
motive of all the illuminations is the pansy, which 
sometimes appears in quite realistic clusters, and 
sometimes conventionalized after the fashion of the 
old missals. Even in the two or three pages where 
pansies do not appear, and the initials and margins 
are purely conventional, pansy colors are used. 
Gold is freely employed, and the whole makes a 
piece of unusually brilliant and rich holiday work. 

Two of the handsomest publications that fall to 
our notice are made on this Coast. One is Zhe 
Spanish Missions of Alta California,’ a portfolio of 
very fine photogravures of the most picturesque of 
the Missions, each ona separate large folio, and 

41 Have Called You Friends, By Irene A. Jerome. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

5 The Spanish Missions of Alta California. With De- 
scriptive Notes. San Francisco: W. K. Vickery. 
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accompanied by another containing the descriptive 
notes, interspersed .with charming bits of pen-and- 
ink drawing relating to the subject. The collection 
is wrapped in quaintly designed vellum, and is in- 
troduced by a graceful poem by Sarah Keppel Vick- 
ery. It is quite the most artistic memorial of the 
Missions that has been printed. 

The other California publication is a calendar for 
1894, called Sun-Dial Wisdom. It consists of twelve 
cards, loosely tied, and on each one is a drawing of 
some notable sun-dial, with appropriate snatches of 
text—often dona fide mottoes from sun-dials. The 
bits of text are well selected, the drawings and deco- 
rations, by Nellie Stearns Goodloe, thoroughly 
good, and the calendar is one of the most happily 
devised we have seen, in this or any year. Among 
the dials figured are those of Glamis Castle, Scot- 
land ; of Chartres, France ; of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia ; of Interlachen, Switzerland ; of Kells, Ire- 
land; of Rosenheim, Germany; of Padua, Italy. 
With the twelve cards of the calendar are tied in 
two of historical and descriptive notes. 


A Book on Lowell.! 


**THE Poet and the Man” is a delightful little 
sketch of the Lowell of Elmwood, of whom but a 
fortunate few-could know intimately. As Mr. Un- 
derwood has said: ‘*The intention is to 
furnish in compact form the important facts in the 
poet’s life, with a brief account of his works, and to 


author’s 


record some personal impressions and reminiscences. 
For several years the author lived in Cambridge, 
and was one of a circle of half a dozen of Lowell’s 
friends which met frequently at Elmwood and else- 
where.”’ 

For those who have not time, or inclination, to 
read a more ponderous biography, this is an excel- 
lent short study at first hand, entertaining as well 
as scholarly. Lowell, as seen through his works, 
is known to all; but the young, enthusiastic lover, 
the impassioned abolitionist, and the mature poet in 
his jolly humor at home, cracking jokes over the 
whist table, are new. 

The author’s praise is all the more valuable on 
account of its moderation of statement, and entire 
freedom from eulogy, so tempting to one who writes 
with a warm love of his hero. 

For a small volume, the work covers a large field, 
treating briefly and yet adequately the effect of Low- 


1The Poet and the Man; Recollections and Appre- 


ciations of James Russell Lowell. By Francis H Un 


derwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1893. 
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ell’s ancestors and early surroundings on his genius, 
the humor of his college days, the earnestness of his 
young manhood among the abolitionists, the beauty 
of his married life, and his growth through earnest 
purpose into a modern Cato, without the Roman’s 
severity of character. 

The literary criticism is apt and just, free from 
mere abstract statements, and full of concrete ex- 
amples. In short, the book is a delight to a lover 
of Lowell, either as a poet or’as a man. 


Briefer Notice. 


Mr. Eugene Parsons with all of Macaulay’s per- 
sistence in hunting out errors in works generally re- 
garded as authority, devotes a thin but trenchant 
pamphlet ? to correction of mistakes concerning Ten- 
nyson. He finds errors of fact,—dates, names, and the 
like, —in Allibone, Appleton, Alden, Encyclopedia 
Americana, the Americanized Brittanica, Johnson’s, 
Lippincott’s, and other cyclopedias. The work is 
constructive as well as destructive, and includes 
much bibliographic and biographic material about its 


subject 
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